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w Work, SEA FOAM. The fact that it has been regarded merely | lectual natures. Other men are a little less | teacher. You may say that grammar and musical culture in our schools, Precepts 
congas” Mlippered feet in tiny sandals, or chiefly as an elegant accomplishment, | endwwed in that direction, and others still | arithmetic can do this. Granted. But | imparted by song, cordiality and sympa- 
HIPS. Toying with pebbles white— ora pleasing entertainment, has kept it} less; but almost everybody has enough of | then these even are made more effectual by | thy awakened thereby between teacher 
nglish Pen- Wii ane ae down solely on the very lowest plane of | the arithmetical faculty on which to build | the power of song. For,over the book and | and scholar and social graces multiplied, 
ont ae Me art, that of the sense only. But music is|an education. It is so alsoin poetry and} the blackboard, the pupil may mope | must make the school-room more a home, 
height and |= pg ee ly = A more then an sart—it is a science. It rises}in music. You are educable.” stupidly only to be aroused thoroughly in | than a prison—nx re attractive than repul- 
Soe wa And the dearest little shudder, ’ above other arts, such as psintingand sculp-| Every child may not be made into an} mind by his music. sive. That sysiem, therefore, which is best 
o the 4s the other bathers do : ture and even poetry, which are not based | orator, yet each one has the capacity for| , There is in this and every other educa-| adapted to promote such art-power, over 
ut the com Oft I wonder, if the fair ones strictly upon scientific and mathematical |Janguage, which may be cultured into | tional force an influence exerted in the| intellect and heart needs to be secured. 
so. Ho. 8 Whisper secrets to the wave, principles save only as the mechanism of | something of conversational power. So, | formation of character. The relative | Those of you who may bave had au oppor- 
ve Fo i. be th SS 1 es the artist or the lunguage of the thinker | jixewise, there is in every child the func-|POW«T of sound in moulding one’s inner | tunity of studying and using the admirable 
commercial may be concerned. tion of melody and harmony. Discords life is readily descerned. The dash of sea- | method of Mr. Luther Mason, now fully in- 
Then I wonder if old ocean But music itself, as to the formation of ‘ z y s waves, the echo of the mountains, the | troduced into the Boston schools, know its 

mes: Me. 2. Green thaen words of levieg lene 1 ’ t are dreadful to every natural ear—even a ” . nel wa fo hon . iiaen i “ee 
es in stem Tells them all about their lovers,’ barmonies and symphonies, as to the re-| dog howls in horror at them. Harmonies |TOar of cataracts, these and all other | thoroughness and effici.ncy, Combining 
, with exer- Btauding, watching on the sbore : lations of chords and discords, as to the | are always delightful. What child ever sounds of nature, help in the making up of | both the note and rote method, and carry- 
a. Bosincas Still, not one word can I gather successions and combinations of tones and | failed to eladden at the blended strains of |Cheracter. | The mother's voice of love, | ing on the pupil by easy and progressive as 
though the comes just my way : semitones—all this is a science, as much so | birds singing together in the forest, making | the orator’s tones | of truth, the soldier's | well as rapid steps, itexhivits a true philos- 
maine ent ae indeed as is grammur—for there is a gram-| nature’s sweetest symphonies with the rus- | shout of victory, these and like tones are ophy of musical instruction. It bas proved 
. Rxer- C. Cuamaearatm, Jn. mar of music, as much so as is arithmetic, | ting leaves and babbling brooks. There is | pot more effective than the voc slist's | to be a real educating force, making better 
ences. B. = eae for there are musical numbers and calcu- | far jess in the old idea of a natural ear or | Strains. Songs of on nape roa and — a more pee mo peo 
lations in thorough base and counterpoint, | gj music than we have b wo | piety move men mentally as well as emo vere the latter are not musicians, it enables 
jnnati, 0. THE yt ce as much so as is language, because it is not ag warden he Loh wy 4 a tionally, They stirthought and give prin- them to train their classes in song—equally 
ae ~ the mere giving forth of unmeaning sound, | ture of the individual as in the failure to|ciple a deeper hold on the soul. They | asin speech. If in all the schools of this 
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Below we continue the publication of 
the proceedings and of the more interest- 
ing papers read at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. 

Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, of Malone, read 

the following on 
MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

The relation of music to mind, and its 
true function in education, has been but 
little understood. In considering, there- 
fore, the introduction of this element into 
our public schools, the primary que-tion 
is whether it be an essential and may be 
ma‘e a potent factor in instruction. 

The crowning work of education, its 
preliminary steps having been taken, 
is esthetic culture, the development 
of mental power into forms and forces 
of beauty, the true finish of art, the pol- 
ishing of the diamond, that which makes 
thought and language both potential and 
attractive, moving alike mind and heart. 
The function of art in education has not 
been sufficiently recognized by the Ameri- 
can mind, any more than by the Eng- 
lish. Both have had too much regard toa 
barren, commercial practicality. J. Stuart 
Mill said of his countrymen, in his inaugu- 
ral lecture at St. Andrew’s, “ that they were 
slow to conceive even of art as a means of 
culture co ordinated with indocrination of 
any kind.” The grapple of logic is sup- 

d to be weakened by the touch of 

uty. The works of poets, painters, 
sculptors and musicians are viewed as less 
poten: than those of statesmen, philoso- 
phers and financiers. But take those all 
away, and with them goes the beauty of 
nature and truth, to the extreme reduction 
of their power. 

It is bere, then, at the point of 
esthetic culture in education that music, 
while promoting its other ends relatively, 
truly takes its place and chiefly does its 
work. On an equal plune with other arts, 
as of elocution or rhetoric and drawing, 
this stands important. In our public 
schools, however, it must necessarily be 
confined to vocal music. The demands of 
other educational ends prevent a wider 
range. Instrumental music has place in 
the public school-room only as incidental 
and accessory, helping to the developing of 
voice. Singing is but the speech of one 
melodized and that of many harmonized. 
It is oratory sympbonized. Plato says 
that “ man, | ke the nightingale, is a sivging 
bird, but is ever binding up thoughts with 
musical notes.” In a Jate work on ‘‘Music 
and Morality,” it is remarked that ‘‘ when 
music becomes a mixed art, that is to say, 
when it is wedded to words and associated 
with definite ideas, when it is made the 
accompaniment of scenes which in them- 
selves are calculated to work powerfully 
for good or evil upon the emotion, then it 
is to see how music is a moral or 
emotional agent.” We may perceive, then, 
how it can be made a potent factor in 
education. 

This, therefore, is the point to which 
these ——— bring us. Itis clear 
that whatever tends towards the legitimate 
ends of education must be regarded as an 
essential element in its work. Does vocal 
music, then, thus promote the true educa- 
tion of mind ? its use in our public 
schools efficient to the discipline and cul- 
ture of the intellect ? 

It has been an open question with many 
&s to whether indeed this art can be prop- 
erly regarded as intellectual. The proxi- 
mate settlement of this question may help 
to determine the legitimacy of including 
music among our essential methods of pul 
ic instruction. . If its nature and e 
not in any important msp:cts inteilec- 

then indeed it has no what- 
in the discipline of mind. 


aEF 





but the rythmical expression of thought, 
whether in the language of Mendelschn’s 
Elijah or in his songs without wor:'s. 

‘To a certain extent therefore the work 
of the musical composer is scientific and in- 
tellectual. His notes are the alphabet of 
his thoughts, the written or expres-ed ideas 
of his genius, the language of his mind. 
Whoever, therefore, recognizes this; who 
ever is sufficiently inteileciual and inwardly 
musical to find and feel the composer's 
thought in the score or performance of his 
music, makes it an intellectual work. The 
fact, indeed, that a composer, a performer 
or a listener of music, is not in other direc- 
tions intellectual, does not militate agains: 
this position. The poet, though not an or- 
ator, the mathematic an though not a meta- 
physician, may be none the less intellectual. 
As far as music, either as anart or ascience 
goes, so far does it affect mind. Just in 
proportion to the nature or otherwise culti- 
vated force of the intellect, so far will be its 
intellectual character and work. 


When “wedded to immortal verse,” ex- 
pressing the sentiments of an uge, the 
thoughts cf a nation, it becomes so much 
the more intellectual. There are in the 
discipline and culture of mind certain rela- 
tive forces which, though not direct and 
absolute factors in education, yet neces- 
sarily contribute to its ends. Physical con- 
ditions, stimulating accessories, successful 
discipline, moral sentiments and emotional 
exercises—these are allies and contributors 
to the mind’s best development. 

Gymnastics and calisthenics, ball play, 
boating and boxing, are in themselves not 
intellectual, yet they so promote physical 
culture, the hardening of muscle, the 
strengthening of brain-fibre, the expansion 
of lungs and the swiftening of blood cur- 
rents, that they are the concomitants of a 
complete and thorough education. The 
corporeal weakling seldom becomes the 
mental giant. Such musical culture—that 
of the voice—proposed for the public 
school, is accessory to such physical de- 
velopment. It is a promoter of vital force; 
it calls into fuller action and larger life 
the functions of the body, which the brain 
in thought, the hand with pen and the 
tongue by speech require. It is thus an 
educator of the body, helping that of the 
mind. 

A large part in the work of teaching is 
to train the outer senses of the eye and 
ear. These, with others, are mutually de- 
pendent. We begin with the infant at the 
point of developing its natural powers. Its 
first sense is that of touch. Its cry comes 
to us at its very entrance into and contact 
with the outer material world. Its taste, 
meeting the appetite, comes next. Then 
the eye and ear find objects for their cul- 
ture. Would we bring the roughest bands, 
the coarsest food, the most hideous sights 
and sounds to the little one, even if it were 
able to bear them? Not unless we wanted 
to make a little savage of it. There is the 
highest physical culture needed. Put na 
ture’s beautiful scenes, the artist's most 
finished canvas, the fruits of the tropics 
and the tissues of the Orient before it. 
Train thus the eye to all beauty, the sense 
to all sweetness. the ear. Sng 
to it the songs of truth and love—play tor 
it the strains of hope and peace. You de- 
velop thus the native and jatent suscepti- 
bility for music. This is the trae work ot 
education, this drawing out into whatever 
possible growth and strength of tbe child's 
inberent capabilities. It has been ques- 
ioned indeed whether every one has the 
musical quality or force. All have it not 
certainly in equal degree, but every one, 
less or more, has its basilar life. Mr. 
Beecher says: ‘Some men are born math- 
ematicians; and whatever they do, that 
will be the strongest impulse in their intel- 
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begin true culture suffici: ntly early, before | 
the ear and tongue had been turned by in- | 
harmonious tones. I listened in a Boston 
primary school to the individual recitation 
by the little ones of a musical lesson, which 
might be termed a spelling and reading ex- 
ercise of melody. ach pupil, by figures 
and letters, read off the varied notes of the | 
scale, without an instrument, and with true | 
tone. This was done with more precision | 
and correctness than the scholars of the 
same orany other like school could exhibit 
in an ordinary lesson with their spelling- | 
book orreader. The principal then said to | 


y Py | 
me: “ You see, sir, how correct the ears 


and tones of these children are—thougb | 
taught only thirty minutes a day—some of | 


them having but lately come iuto the 
schoo!.” Does not this explode the old 
theory abouta special gift for music ? The 
difficulty, indeed, is that children are not 


tukea in time for the devolopment of the | “ke 
ponies, the culti-| 

Sogland Con- | 
servatory of Music in Boston, says that a | 


musical quality. Dr. 
vated Director of the New 


gentleman once noted down, as he passed 


a certain primary school of the old pattern, | - ~ 
the word | Certain proposition. 


the intonations with which | 
“thunder” was spelled by a class of boys, 


nasal twang. 


What shall effectually tend to the avoid- | 
ance and correction of these and o: her vocal | 


defects—promoting the elocutionary efforts 


L know of nothing promising this better 
than the culture of vocal music. 


voice. 
ends to attain in whatever process of cdu- | 
cation, isa graceful and finished style of | 
reading and speaking. Our common 
schools and, indeed, all others, even to our | 
higher academies and colleges, it must be | 
confessed, do most signally tail very often 
in this particular. It would not be so if 
the voices of the little children in our pri- 
mary departments were early and fully | 
trained to all the varieties and modula- | 
tions of tone which music makes, An 
elasticity of voice and a correctness of ar- 
ticulation would then take the place of the 
stiff, wiry and angular sounds which often } 
cut our ears in the school-room as with a | 
sickle. I have had occasion to contrast the 
musically instructed departments with 
others pot so favored, and marked the vast 
elocutionary superiority of the former to 
the latter. | 
Music thus culturing the sense prepares 
for the school-room’s essential work, the 
culture of the mind. Tue teacher's voice 
and eye, the book’s page and the black- 
bourd's lines find now a readies glance and 
& more open, sevsitive ear. sic lends a 
charm to otherwise dull words; it quickens 
thought and desire, it secures attention, it 
sets every sense and every faculty of the 
mind all aglow, keying up the whole 
nature to the work of study. This is the 
universal testimony of the boston teachers 
who deem their work very much easier 
and far more fruitful, while their pupils 
are more attentive and stuvious, because of 
their thorough musical trainiag. Witvout 
whatever question, the quality of attention 
is much secured aad increased by such 
training. Its melodic nature makes the 
mind ready and wiliing w take hoid upon 
its tasks. Its varied keys, its modulations 
and intervals render the intellect active, 
rceptive and productive. The memory 
thus is quickened and stured, and the im- 
agivatiun vividly aroused. The mality 01 
exactness is thereby secured. ust the 
very tone and no Other, the precise time 
of Wwe tune, the quick, simultaveous chord, 
the sudden transitvon, the correct bar- 
mony; all this makes music a strict 








| 
and the result was a minor strain with «| wi 
| Which 


and results so much needed in our schocls. | 





More | 
than any other metbod it is adapted to the 
development and employment aright of the | 
Certainly among the most difficult | 


strengthen authority as they did among the 
ancients, who set their laws to musical 
strains in measured verse. All this is too 
well known t» be dilated upon. 

But the reflex inflvence of voice on in- 
dividual and national character, this is 
seldom considered. A sweet, gentle utter- 
ance may 


expression itself tends to promete and 
deepen that loveliness reflexively. The 
hyrsh, steel-like ring of voice may prove 
its owner crusty and querulous. But the 
tone itselt reacts ov character and renders 
the original and constitutional character- 
istic more sharp and offensive. The au 
thor of some papers in Blackwood, ‘on 
French Home Life, gives us an illustration 
and confirmation of this statement. He 
says : ‘* When history begins to dissect the 
modern decline and fall of France, will it 
no note of the talient feature 
French habits? Will it acquit the peo- 
ple’s ready tongues of all share of responsi- 
bility ? That the incessant spelling of 
words must necessarily stimulate frivolity 
of thought seems to be a probable, if not a 
That the cherish d 
music of one’s own voice ends by becom- 
i particularly agreeable is a fact of 
we sec examples even 
France.” The idle talking of the French, 
therefore, makes up very much their char- 
acter. Itis not, indeed, the mere use of 
language, but its tone which does this 
fas not the drawling of the oid-fashioned 
New England school had much to do with 
the sharp, angular character of the Yan- 
kee? The ancient school mistress, with 
her nasal unmusical voice, or that of some 
lank Ichabod Crane, has roughened the 
tympinum of the child, and irritated his 
heart, tll he imitated the tones which 
made his thoughts wiry. Is there not some 
remedy for this in song ? 

A aong the perplexing problems of edu- 
cation, is that of school discipline. To 
giin the en of good government, without 
coercion, is indeed a great desideratum 
We are beginning to leara that other forers 
than thatof the ferule may be success!ully 
employed in subduing the pupil. It is a 


slander on the ancients to say that the use | 


of the rod isa relic of their barbarism or 
civilization. The schools of the Grecian 
Academicians gave the teacher no power 
to dastardize the spirit by the petty tyranny 
of corporal punishment. On this point a 
writer in St. Paul's Magazine says that ‘‘ex- 
cept as to mere protection and restriction 
we are on the wrong tack aNogether in the 
teaching of the young by compulsory 
measures, The ultimate way out of this 


indeed be the expression of a| 
spirit originally lovely—but then the very | 


outside | 


State that system were to be authoritative- 
ly introduced and thoroughly practised, 
the standard of instruction would be very 
matericily raised, and the heterogeneous 
materials of the class-room thoroughly 
harmonized. 

Plato, in the “Symposium,” his most 
beautiful dialogue of Love, says that in 
music there is the reconciliation of oppo- 
sites, the principles of all loves growing up 
thereby into unison. This is the divine 
philosophy of that fable of Orpheus which 
describes his theatre as filled by beasts and 
birds, which, while he sang and played, 
forgot their appetites and quarrels. Could 
he have taught them tosing and play also, 
his power had been increased. They 
would then have made harmony tor them- 
selves. Soif some Orpheus strain shall not 


jonly sound for, but be sounded by our 
| children in the schoolroom, there might be 
of | 


achieved that grand ultimatum, the com- 
plete harmony of mind and heart in their 
accord with that of nature and society, 
which Milton, in his ‘* Christmas Hyman,” 
declares the concert of the crystal spheres 
shall bring. 
* For if such holy song 

lnwrap our faney long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold, 

And speckled Vanity 

Will sicken soon and dic, 
And leprous Sin will molt from earthly mould, 
And Hell iteelf will pass away 
Aud leave ber dolorous mansions to the peering day,” 


Miss Emily A. Taylor, Teacher ot Elo- 
cution in the State Norma: School at Al- 
bany, read the subjoined on 


READING 


The object of reading is to give effective 
expression to the thoughts and teclings as 


| recorded on the written page 


It is not to amuse the hearer by feats of 
vocal gymnastics, but to put him in com- 
plete possession of the thoughts of the 
writer, and to cause him to fcel the emo- 
tions those thoughts are adapted to inspire. 

| To read a piece well requires on the part 


of the reader a perfect understanding and 


appreciation of the mesning—of the exact 


| office of each word, and of the connections 
}and relations of the successive thougits. 


No one can clearly communicate to 
}o'hers thoughts which he docs pot clearly 
understand. Hence a piece to be read 
j}must be carefully studied. No one can 
'read a piece well at sight. The ekilled 
| musician may be able to play a piece of 
|}music at sight, but itis not so with the 
'reader. He can, it is true, utter the succes- 
| sive words, giving to them distinct articu- 
j lation and the authorized pronunciation, 
| but be cannot give effective expression to 


lies in art. In the higher portions of our | the thought and feeling contained in the 


nature, there are resources of which art 
holds one of the —_— and which once drawn 
upon, will make the dictum ‘that all educa- 
tion must be compulsory, read as absurdly 
as the dictum almost axiwmatic to our fore- 
fathers—that all government must proceed 
by assuming that traitors should be dis- 
membered and quartered.” School guvern- 
ment does not necessarily require that all 
fractious pupils should be skinned and bled. 
True, there may be a few low natures that 
can never Le subdued save by a tear of the 
ferule. But for the most part, the suscepti- 
bilities of children may be reached and 
directed by otber forces. The asth«tic 
combined with the moral may be made 
wonderfully potent. In schools where 
vocal music is thoroughly taught and en- 
thusiastically practised, the tesiimony of 
teachers shows that their own goaded iras 
cibilities as well as the nervous restlessness 
ot their scholars are tly allayed by 
song. Once well tried this never w.ll Le 
dispensed with. 

If there were time I should be glad to 
consider the secial and moral effects of such 


| piece. 


lo do this the design ot the piece 
| must be fully known and entered into by 
| the reader. 


The relations ot each successive thought 


to the preceding must be clearly seen, that 
the tones and emphasis may indieate those 
relations. 

Reading is, then, the most difficult form 
of elocution, because of the opposite oper- 
ations of taking in and giving out the 
sense at the same time, and famillarity with 
the words and sentences is neceseary in or- 
der that the attention may be given to the 
eXpression. 

Not only must the piece be understood, 
but the emotions must be felt by the reader. 
There are tones adapted by nature to the 
varieties of human feeiing. When the 
emotion is strongly felt, nature will spon- 
taneously furuish the tone. The most ar- 
titicial habits of utterance are laid aside 
when the mind feeis deeply. No one un- 
der the pressure of deep grief cries out in 
boisierous tones, ** My heart is breaking.” 
No one in describing & thund: rstorm, dur- 
ing which his friead was stricken down by 
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his side, attempts to imitate the voice of 
thunder. 

Hence, as true feeling prompts true ex- 
ression, the reader must feel the emotions 
e would communicate. He must have sus- 

ceptibility of feeling as well as intelligence. 

It may be asked, if the imitation of the 
tones of nature is perfect, will not the de- 
sired effect be produced ? J 

It may be doubted whether a perfect imi- 
tation is possible. Ifit be, we may grant 
tiat the des red effect will follow. Ita 
rogue imitate perfectly in all points the 
¢ nduct of an honest mun, be will, so long 
as he does so, succeed as well as an honest 
man, but in ail cases reality is better than 
imitation. 

The most effective orators and actors 
have felt the emotions they wished to com- 
muopicate. It is said that Garrick was for 
the time transformed into the characters 
he represented. Thus what with some is 
acting was with him a reality. So it should 
be with the reader. The thoughts and 
feelings must, for the time, be realities— 
must Te his own. Not only must he un- 
derstand the thought and feeling, but he 
must have an accurate knowledge of the 
tone which nature designs for their appro- 
priate expression. This must be guined 
»y a careful observation of nature—that is, 
of th. tone.used by persons under the in- 
fluence of genuine feeling. He must ob- 
serve the tremulous tone of old age; the 
light, buoyant tones of childhood. This 
knowledge cannot be gained from books. 
Treatises on elocution cannot give it. 
They may direct and aid the observation, 
but original observation here is of tbe ut- 
most importance. In this way and no 
other can we learn what are the tones, in- 
fictions, emphasis and gesture required 
for the most effective expression. 

Our faulty utterances and ungainly 
movements are all the result of a departure 
from nature. The movements of a child 
are always graceful. It is only by imita- 
tion of a fuulty model that those move- 
ment: become constrained. 

Genuineness of feeling always prompts 
a mod» of expression which finds its way 
to the heart. 

On this point the only authority we 

would quote is Shake-peare, though in 
truth to appeal to Shakespeare is to appeal 
to nature. ‘‘Speak the speech, I pray you, 
as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue; but if he mouth it as many of our 
players do, I had as lief the town cricr 
spake my lines; let your own discretion he 
your tutor, with this special observance, 
that you overstep not the modesty of 
nature. Ncwthis overdone or come tardy 
of, though it make the unskillful laugh, can 
but make the judicious grieve, the censure 
of which, one, must in your allowance 
o’erweigh a whole theatre of others.” With 
Shakespeare, many of us may say we heard 
speakers who speak and readers who read, 
that (not to speak it profanely), neither hav- 
ing the accent of Christian, pagan nor man, 
have so bellowed, that we too liave thought 
some «f nature's journeymen had made 
men and not made them well, they imitated 
humanity so abominahly. Alter having a per- 
fect understanding of the piece, and knowl- 
edge of the appropriate tones, the reader 
requires power to produce those tones and 
apply them to the varying shades of 
thought and feeling. This is the most diffi- 
cult part of the reader's work; the part in 
which artistic skill is specially required. 
It requires the proper culture of the vocal 
organs—the development and control of 
the voice. The conditions stated above 
may be acquired in a good degree by any 
person possessed of intelligence and sus- 
ceptibility. It requires a native capacity 
of vocal utterance not given to all. The 
element of this power is more widely dis- 
tributed than the defects of voice would in- 
dicate; a large portion of the defects as- 
cribed to detects of voice are owing to 
neglect or defects of culture. 


There are very few persons who cannot 
‘become tolerably good readers. There is 
undoubtedly a great difference in the nat- 
ural capacity with which nature endows 
her children, but study makes still greater 
difference. It may require extraordinary 
natural powers to excel in reading, bui by 
culiure all may attain some degree of ex- 
cellence, 

A knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the vocal organs will aid one in 
using them aright. Tothis must be added 
practice under the guidance of a good elo- 
cutionist—one who cannot only tell the 
pupil what to do, but show him lew to do 
t—illustrate his precepts by appropriate 
example. If one would excel as a reader 
there must be, on his part, unwearied 
practice in the development, control and 
application of the voice. Many hours of 
uoweared practice is required of those 
who would become skillful performers on 
the piano. A similar amount of practice 
is necessary to bring out in perfection the 

owers of that wonderful instrument, the 
uman voice, 

Tbe course recommended above will 
supersede the necessity of the study of 
formal rules. Looking directly at the 
thought or sentiment to be expressed, the 
question will be what is the natural mode 
of uttering this thought or sentiment? 
What tone, emphasis or gesture will be re- 
quired ? The one who has been through 
tnis discipline recommended ebove will 
rarely fail in finding the correct answer to 
this question. 

His skill will be exercised in the appli- 
Cation of the tone. The rules of all good 
€locutionists tend to produce a natural 
utterance; still deducing the rule for one’s 
own self from the thought and feeling is a 
more excellent way. He who follows 
formal rules will hardly escape formality 
of utterance. 

If the reader fail in giving correct ex- 
pression to a passage, the remedy is not to 


be found in recalling some dry rule, but in 
rousing himself to a realization of the 
meaning to be conveyed. 

We see that the art of reading is not a 
mechanical art to be acquired by one who 
has a voice and little else. It requires 
habits of mental analysis, the power of nice 
discrimination in regard to the thought, 
habits of careful observation, and accurate 
judgment as to the adaptation of sound to 
sense. ‘‘’Tis not enough that harshness 
give no offense—the sound must seem an 
echo to the sense.” It is thus an intellec- 
tual as well as a vocal art. Asan art and 
a science it calls into exercise the various 
powers of the mind as no other science 
does, and can a — that does this fail to 
be a means of mental culture and improve- 
ment ? 

But it is not by the majority considered 
a study of educating power, and is made 
subordinate to otbers. 

The work of elocution should begin in 
the ag | and primary classes of our 

hool he error with teach- 
ers is in thinking it of no importance how 
a child reads at first—that if achild but 
calls the words at sight, the expression is 
something to be taught afterward. This 
is a mistake; as soon as achild can put 
words into a sentence he may be taught 
——. Is it not just as easy to say, 
‘**O, see those humming-birds!"’ as to say, 
“ O—see—those—humming—birds.” e 
has seen birds, and knows how he would 
say itat home. Let him be taught to read 
it as he would say it. He can do it, and it 
is the teacher's iault if he does not. The 
conversational quality of voice is the basis 
of all excellence in reading, and should be 
brought into constant exe:cise. The school 
tone should be banished from the school 
room. The child knows that pleasant 
tones are the expression of pleasant 
thoughts. Let him be taught to use them 
in reading as in speaking: “Good morn- 
ing, how do you do?” “Very well, I thank 
you, how dv you do?” 

This course would secure natural ex- 
pression, and lay the foundation of future 
excellence in reading. 

From what bas been said it will appear 
that a requires a good teacher. A 
parent wishes his child to become a good 
mathematician. He procures for him a 
teacher skilied in mathematics and in the 
art of teaching. He selects one who will 
inspire enthusiasm in the science. A sim- 
ilar course should be pursued if he would 
have his child become a good read r. But 
it is not the course usually pursued by 
parents or in our schools. 

What sort of aritbmeticians or gramma- 
rians would our schools send out if no 
more pains were taken in those depart- 
ments than is often taken in the department 
of reading? 

Reading requires teachers who teach it 
Vith interest and enthusiasm. In no de- 
partment is success so much dependent on 
the enthusiastic spirit of the teacher. List- 
lessness on the partof the teacher falls 
with deadening effect on the pupils. Lite is 
an absolute necessity. 

He who thinks that to teach reading is 
an easy work has never tried to teach it. 
He may have had the class repeat the words 
of the lesson and “ mind the stops,” but he 
has not tried to teach them to give accu- 
rate vocal expression to the meaning of the 
words and sentences. He has not felt that 
heavy draft on vitality which is felt by 
every true teacher. 

It is to be hoped that the increased inter- 
est in elocutionary exercises manifested by 
the attendance on public readings (good 
and bad) will cause the subject of elocution 
to receive in our schools the attention it 
deserves, and that the day will come when 
to be able to read well will be regarded 
quite as important as to be able to repeat a 
grammatical :ule or solve a problem in 
algebra. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLAN FOR 
REVIVING THE TEACHER'S JOURNAL, 

Your Committee beg leave to present 
the following report : 

Without recounting the failures of the 
past or caling attention beyond mere men- 
tion to the fact of the two educational 
journals published in the State, local in 
their circulation and restricted ia their 
range of topics, your Committee would 
state that the matter referred to them pre- 
sents itself in three aspects : 


ist. The desirableness of a State ont 
nal to represent all phases of our educa- 
tional work, to give that information of 
the work of education in general which 
will incite the teachers of this State to more 
wisely directed and more efficient effort. 

2d. What special interests shall be served 
and how shall such a journal be con- 
ducted. 

ad. The financial features of the project. 

Your Committee are prepared to report 
only on the first and second. 

our Committee will not reflect upon 
the intelligence of this Association by dis- 
cussing the first poiut. You know what 
you want and we are to-day but putting 
into form what you have indicated by the 
appointment of this commiitee. 

tn Gensiienien the second point, allow 
your Committee to say that they are not 
unaware of two special and important in- 
terests in the State which have by some 
means been made antagonistic, and which 
if maintained in their present attitude must 
prove greatly detrimental to the success of 
the proposed journal if not preventive of 
its establ'shment even. 

Your Committee modestly affirm also 
that they have not underrated the difficulty 
of harmonizing these and other interests, 
and of enlisting all in the hearty support 
of one State journal. 

Your Committee have consulted able and 
honorable representatives of these interests 
who are members of this Association. Im- 








pressed with the great importance of hav- 








ing an educational organ for the entire 
State, representing all educational interests 
and taking rank with the very best of such 
mediums of education, your Committee 
present the following resolutions for your 
consideration and adoption: 

Resolved, Tnat the Teachers’ Asiociation 
of the State of New York do earnestly de- 
sire the publication of a journal to be 
called The New York State Iducational 
Journal. | 

Resolved, That said journal contain not 
less than 40 or 48 octavo pages, exclusive 
of t a‘iverti ts 

Resolved, Tinat said journal be under the 
sole direction of one editor. 

Resolve’, That there be appointed by this 
Association six persons or c rresponding 
editors, without ae remuneration, 
representing the following interests, viz.: 
* 1. Public Schools. 

2. Hig!: Schools and Academies. 

3. Normal Schools. 

4. Colleges. 

5. Teachers’ Institites. 

6. School Supervision. 

Resolved, That the members of this asso- 
ciation, representing their several interests, 
select a committee of three, who shall 
nominate one person to represent their in- 
terest in the literary management of the 
journal. 

Resolved, That said corresponding editors 
be requesied to furnish for said journal 
such articles as their judgment shall dic- 
tate. 

Resolved, That we, as an association, will 
adopt the Hduca‘tonal Journal, so con- 
ducted, as our educational organ, and that 
we will give it our hearty support, and that 
we will earnestly labor to increuse its circu- 
lation. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IMPROVED 
METHODS OF EDUCATION. 


The committee on “ Improved Methods 
of Education” beg leave to report : 

That, ever since its organization, this 
assuciation has manifested the liveliest in- 
terest in everything calculated to elevate 
the standard of education in the State. 
You have always been ready to hear and 
discuss every proposition which looked to- 
ward progress in the art of teaching ; to 
investigaie, weigh and compare its ad- 
vantages, and to give ycur sanction and 
influence to that side which appeared the 
most deserving. 

The interest which in previous years had 
been awakened upon tiis subje :t has, dur- 
ing the past year, been rather intensified 
than weakened, making it more need- 





ful than ever to  pr.sent the sub- 
ject carefully, and to avoid misun- 
derstanding. At the beginning, there- 


fore, your commitiee would present 
as they uaderstand them the claims of 
those principally concerned in setting forth 
those ‘‘ Improved Metbols.” We are not 
aware that these claims are made t.» cover 
anything radically new in either the 
theory or practice of teaching, or that 
their advocates assume to kuow more 
than others or are able to do 
than others. They simply claim that 
they have done something toward ana- 
lyzing the unconscious processes by which 
great teachers have been able to secure 
their most marked results; studying the 
nature and relations of these processes; em- 
per the more important, and work- 
ng up the whole into a definite system, so 
plain as to be understood by ordinary 
minds, and so easily practicable as to be 
used successfully by persons of ordinary 
tact and ability. 

It gives your committee unfeigned 
pleasure to state that in their opinion these 
claims have been met—that the processes 
of educating used by the more celebrated 
educators have been so successfully col- 
lected and systematized as to deserve the 
title of * Improved Methods of Education.” 
In this report these methods will be con- 
sidered only as affecting education under 
the guidance of instructors. If professors 
and tutors have any value other than 
simply to hear recitations, this value must 
evidently dep:nd largely upon the method 
of teaching whicb may be adopted. 

Another distinction is important to a 
right judgment in this case. The design 
may be simp!y to teach a pupil how to per- 
form certain mental or physical operations, 
as to calculate an eclipse from the tables, 
or to play on the violin. {[t isevident that 
the method proper in such a case might be 
very different from that which would be 
appropriate when the design is to develop 
and strengthen the whole being up to true 
and vigorous manhood and womanhood. 
It bas not escaped the observation of en- 
lightened educators that the effort to make 
good mathematicians, linguists or chemis's 
—in other words, to make good scholars— 
may be very different from that required to 
make good thinkersand good men. His- 
tory tells us emphatically that scholarship 
end chesstion are two very different things, 
and that either may exist without the 


more 


other. 

Although this is now acknowledged on 
all hands, the influence of the past siill 
suffices to throw serious difficulties in the 
way of any practical distinction. The 
questions once so pressing, “ How shall I 
best teach arithmetic, grammar, algebra, 

hilosophy or language ?” are still heard. 

nstead of such questions, the “ Improved 
Methods” would suggest: “How can | make 
all these subjects contribute to the develop- 
ment and cultivation of my pupils? How 
can they be most successfully employed in 
helping them to become ox and stron 
men and women ?” It is plain that which- 
ever of these predominate, it will give its 
tone and character to the efforts and to the 


It is hardly necessary to state that the 
“improved methods have for their aim 
to better develop and cultivate all the 


powers and capabilities of the being. A ! 








brief statement of a few of the well-estab- 
lished principles upon which they are 
based will set their nature in a clearer 
light. 

1. God has so formed us that there are 
only two mediums of absolute knowledge 
—the senses and the consciousness. 

2. All knowledge of the outer existence 
or states of either matter or mind caa reach 
us ooly through the senses. 

3. All knowledge of internal states or 
acts comes to us through the consciousness. 

It is not difficult to prove that the re- 
ports of these reforms are necessarily in- 
fallible. Indeed it is a3 impossible to sup- 
pose that God has made them to lie unto 
us, as it is to suppose that one end of a 
lever can rise without the other going 
down. Appeals to the senses and con- 
sciousness are therefore ultimate. 

4. Many of the numberless and _ ever- 
varying relations existing among the ob- 
jects of either sense or consciousness are 
appreciated only through a process more 
or less complicated, difficult, uncertain and 
voluntary. The faculties engaged in this 
work are called the intellectual and the 
moral. Although the results of direct com- 
parison, the deductions of pure reason and 
the decisions of conscience are absulute and 
infallible, the relations with which they 
have to do are so changeable, are made up 
of so many circu and depend upon 
so many Causes that there is generally more 
or less uncertainty about their being all 
known and appreciated. It follows, tuere- 
fore, that the reasoning processes are the 
most uncertain and uoreliable of all the 
means of knowledge which we possess. 

5. As human conduct is determined 
largely by this kind of knowledge, it is 
manifest that the cultivation of these facul- 
ties becomes of the highest importance, and 
should receive the closest attention. 

6. Another principle is that the only 
means by which we can act upon the outer 
world of either matter or mind is the 
muscles. Ali action, all language, whether 
it be music or painting, writing or speech, 
gesture or facial expression, is purely mus- 
cular. 

7. Itis manifest that the cultivation of 
the organs for securing knowledge and of 
the faculties for elaborating it will make a 
thinker and scholar; but he may crumble 
into dust in his study after acen‘ury of un- 
remitting toil, and never be missed from 
the world in which he bas been only acon- 
sumer. Cultivating the organs for acting 
as fast as he obtained the power to think 
would have enabled him to utter thoughts 
or perform other acis which would have 
made the wheels of progress roll faster, or 
would have guided them more safely to 
their destined my 

8. Still another principle is that actual 
exercise is the great strengthener of the 
whole being. The main business of the 
educator is therefore to furnish the right 
exercises for all the faculties, powers and 
organs, in the proper quantity, at the 
proper time and in the proper order. In 
this way exercise will constantly develop 
strength, ease and rapidity of action. 

9. Yet another ay ge is that ideas: 
can originate only by the mind being ac- 
tually in the State which constitutes the 
idea. The idea of a new sensation or 
emotion can be given only by giving occa- 
sion for the sensation or emotion. A cor- 
rect idea of an electric shock is obtained 
only by experiencing a shock. An accu- 
rate idea of how Sir Isaac Newton felt 
when he made his great discovery is ob- 
tained only by making an equally over- 
whelming discovery. Therefore it is only 
when the educator furnishes the pupil the 
occasion for the existence of the idea or 
the thought that he really gives the idea or 
thought. - The language of the pupil will 
then be a spontaneous expression of his 
own experiences. 


Methods of education based on these 
principles must have peculiarities. If the 
senses are to be cultivated, occasion for 
their proper exercise must be systemati- 
cally furnished. It the intellect is to be 
cultivated, occasions for comparing, judg- 
ing and reasoning must be carefully and 
abundantly given. If the moral nature is 
to be cultivated, occasion must be given 
for the action of the moral powers and 
emotions. Ifthe power of acting is to be 
cultivated, occasion must be furnished, not 
only to have ideas, but to express and ap- 
ply them, not only to have a line of thought 
but also a line of conduct ; words, writing, 

ture, countenance, motion, all should 

e cultivated. 


In conclusion, your committee is of 
opinion that the success of these or 
analogous methods of educating in Eng- 
land, Germany and Switzerland, and 
nearer home, in Canada, for many years 
past, together with the success which has 
attended their use in this and several other 
States, is evidence of their great practical 
value. We also hope that, as rapidly as 
possible, these “ Improved Methods” will 
tind their way into every school and every 
college of every grade. 

That the influence of this grea’ and in- 
telligent Assuciation may contribute to- 
ward this result, your Committee respect- 
fully recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz. : 

1. That the Improved Methods of E iu- 
cation appear to rest upon sound philo- 
— principles. 

. Toat their superiority over all unsys- 
tematized processes of educating has been 
proved by the uni'‘orm excellence of their 





§ | results when yee! practiced. 
a 


8. That this Association gives to them 
its hearty recommendation and support. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 

Your committee has knowledge of but 
few teachers in our who have been 
removed by death during the past year. 
Miss Lizzie Parsons, a graduate of the 


Oswego Training School, a teacher in the 
public schools of Rochester. . 
Miss M Riggs and Miss Alida Brant, 
uates of the same school and teachers 
n the public schools of Oswego, have been 
taken from us in the very bloom of youth 
and in the germ of their usefulness. 

They were all faithful and efficient teach. 
ers, honoring their profession and their 
Master. Tney were not known to fame, 
bat they were loved and esteemed by aij 
who knew them, and did not fail to have 
a blessing with every child who came un. 
der their instruction. 

The death of at least two of these faith. 
ful young teachers leaves a lesson that 
ought to be heeded by every parent and 
teacher. The deith of both Miss Parsons 
and Miss Riggs is traced directly to im. 
proper heating and ventilation of rooms ip 
which they were called to teach. We be. 
lieve this to be the most fruittul source of 
disease or death among our ranks, and, we 
might add, among the children and youth 
of our land. 

It is high time for us to awake to the im. 
portance of this subject, and demand tha 
this gigantic evil be promptly remedied, 

In conclusion, your committee would 
recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That we hereby extend to th: 
families and friends of the deceased our 
sincere sympathies, and that we will en. 
deavor to profit by the warning thus given 
us, aod do what we can to remove the 
causes of similar disasters in the future. 

HON. B. G. NORTHROP'S LECTURE. 


The Hon. B. G. Northrop, on gaining 
the rostrum, said he proposed to speak 
very briefly and simply of the present con- 
dition of public instruction in other coun- 
tries. In Europe, certainly, within the 
past five years, there had been unpreve- 
deated progress. The causes of this were 
manifold. He would state some that had 
been operative in England. First, the enact- 
ment of Household Suffrage. The effect 
of this was tersely expressed in Mr. Lowe's 
expression, ‘‘ We must now educate our 
masters.” A second cause was in the 
strenuous exertions of the Birmingham 
Leagur—a league supportel by many 
wealthy men—which bad sent lecturers 
throughout England and spread broadcast 
tracts in the interest of public education. 

The third great stimulus was the facts 
brought out recently of the startling ignor- 
ance among the millions of England. 
Over a million of those over ten years of 
age unable to read ; twenty-six thousand 
such in Birmingham ; half the population 
of Manchester uneducated. 

Suill another reason operative there was 
the development of the startling amount of 
crime and its close relation to the startling 
amount of ignorance, and sti!l another the 
relation of ignorance to the disgracefal 
pauperism. ‘There were a million and a 
quarter of paupers, and these only those re 
ceiving aid on one day, January 1. Mr. 
Foster thought the number of paupers per- 
haps double that number. At least, the 
many born toa despairing life, to helpless- 
ness, to hopelessnes:, was continually 
growing. They had few domestic jvys, 
fewer domestic comforts. 

Mr. Foster had said to him that he, the 
speaker, could not understand the difficulty 
he met with in dealing with the street 
Arabs he saw in London. 

He would recall to them the poetic lan- 
guage of one not often poetical, Dickens, 
in denouncing the disgraceful condition of 
his own country in this regard. 

The real difficulty in the org nization in 
England of public instruction was the re- 
ligious question. The condition of the 
poor was constantly becoming worse. For- 
merly they were able to keep a cow or 8 
pig in the agricultural portions oa the com- 
mons. But the commons were being con- 
tinually absorbed, and the cow and the 
pig were no longer a resource. One half 
the real estate of Engl ind now belonged to 
150 men, and more than one half of Scot- 
land belonged to 12 men. 

Another cause operating in this direc- 
tion came through the great Paris Exposi- 
tion. To that England sent 17 jurors, with 
the most confident expectation that in at 
least the manufacturing portion they would 
be easily superior. To their chagrin they 
found themselves outstripped even in 
that branch by other nations, On their 
report a Parliamentary Committee was ap- 
pointed which sat for three months. and 
their report covered 600 pages. That re- 
port ascribed the superiority of other coun- 
tries to the technical and public education 
in Switzerland, Prussia, Bavaria and Ho’ 
land. J. Scott Russell put it emphatically 
that England spent five times as much on 
pauperism as on education. Switzerland 
spent seven times as much on education as 
on pauperism. In his own travels through 
Switzerland, where he had met beggars 
and pa pers they were almost entirely strag- 
glers from Savoy. 

Tuis report quickened the interest in the 
national schoo! system; but yet another 
lesson came irom Sadowa and Sedan—s 
lesson understood not only in Paris and 
London, but at Constantinople and as far 
as Yeddo. The members of the Japanese 
Embassy had told him that they thoroughly 
understood the real causes of Prussia’s suc- 
cess. He had heard from the President of 
the — League that Mr. Lowe's 
Education Bill was to be amended s0 as 
to make education compulsory, (Cheers.) 
As they knew, Mr. Lowe's bill, already 
passed, was merely for permissive educa 
tion, with certain powers of local control. 
The morto of the Birmingham League, un- 
der whose pressure the new bill was to be 
introduced and finally carried, was “ Uni- 
versal Education, free and compulsory. 
(Cheers.) 





In Prussia there had been lately the 
greatest parliamentary contest they had; 
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had a greater than they had had in the | 
various revolutions through which they 
recently passed to Empire. They | 


bad e 
had fully felt there that their thrift 
in and their success in war rested | 
on their free and thorough education. | 


, as elsewhere, the great trouble | 
was clerical influence. This they hid) 
jally felt since the excommunica- 

tion of some of their bishops by Rome 

for their action in relation to the schools. 
They were determined that the schools | 
should be unsectarian and free from re- | 
ligious control. But this could not be) 
accomplished without a great fight. The | 
tierical forces rallied and sought aid from | 
all parts. The reduction of principulitics | 
from 26 to 13 could hardly occur without a 
t number of soreheads and malcontents, 
and all these were rallied by the clerical 
riy to aid them on the school question. 
ut the union failed. Then arose a still 
parliamentary question. and in that 
possibly Bismarck and King William were 
greatly aided by that now famous prayer 
in the Vatican that a stone might be found 
to destroy the northern Colossus. That 
question was the expulsion of the Jesuits, | 

and that measure has been carried. 

After Sadowa Austria, unlike France, | 
in place of brooding over her revenge, bad | 
set herself buldly to the task of creating | 

perity and, as a chief means to that, | 
of encouragnig and creating schools. In | 
this they were aided by the famous sylla- | 
bus which gave the opportunity for, and | 
the moral support in bre»king up the con- 
cordat, and from that time on they had 
moved steadily in the course of progress, | 
There had been a great cry of the tyranny | 
of Austria. Why Austria was to-day sub- | 
stantially the treest of European countries. | 
In Vienna they had recently had a conven- 
tion of 5,000 schvol teachers. In Hungary | 
another convention of 2.500, and in Leinz, | 
again, another of 2,500. He was present when | 
the Governor of that place hed said publicly 
that they mu t contend for tbe principle 
that schools-hould be unsectarian, and pot 
subject to the doc rines of the church; that 
was that the old docirine that the chiet 
end of man was to lesrn the catechism | 
and the dogmas of the church should be 
given up and education given for its own 
sake. 
In Prussia they had lately consummated | 
still another grand movement. Tbe Beriin | 
University had inaugurated a movement 
for a Bismarck foundation for the «ld | 
university of Strasbourg. Their action wus 
asuccess, and five hundred profe:surs re- 
cently mct at Strasbourg to complete the 
work. Switzerland and Ausiria, and ot 
course Prussia, were represented there, but 
not France. The old library could not 
be restored, but there was a fair com- 
mencement for a new one, and for a uni- 
versity und«r broader and more literal 
auspices. 

Reveiting to the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Prussia, he stated that in Austria the | 
order could not find a foothold and Eng- 
land had found alaw of 1829 to prevent | 
their establishment on her shores, They | 
would probably, therefore, be forced to 
cme bere, and for himself he said let them 
come. He had no fear of them while free 
discussion avd a high, free, unsectarian 
system of school+ prevailed. | 

In Switzérland he had found not merely | 
asystem of public schools but a thorough | 
system of tu chnical schools and schools tor | 
every trade, for farmers and mechanics. 

The change in Italy in the last eighteen 
months was something marvelous. Sar- 
dinia had long been advancing under the 
auspices of Cavour, whose influence for 

had almost recreated the nation. 

Inder his influence ltaly had been the first 
country of the old world to create a Normal 
College for women. Before that you heard 
of schoolmasters, but never of the broader | 
term teacher. Through his exertions 
northern Italy was well supplied 
with teachers. He, the speaker, was 
present at the celebration at Turin of 
the opening of the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel. e saw there the most hopeful 
signs of abundance and of improvement. 
Buildings were going up everywhere, and 
business and activity marked the streets. 
They believed that Italy would be the great 
thoroughfare between Northwestern 
Europe and the East. He might add that 
Austria was making great sacrifices to make 
the Danube the great highway from 
Northwestern Europe to the East. 

But the greatest change was in Rome it- 
eelf. Here, as elkewhere, Victor Emman- 
uel had said there should be no public 
schools. But there were no school build- 
ings. To supply them, certain convents 
were taken, but there were no teachers. 
An announcement was made that there 
would be an examination of those desiring 
to be teachers. At the day announced, 
two hundred appeared for examination. 
Among them were many monks and mem- 
bers of religious orders, good people for 
the most part, but of them only about forty 

ed. hee decided by the examiners 
thata knowledge, however perfect, of the 
catechism and of the genuflexions of the 
ritual was nota suflicient qualification for 
the post. By sending outside, a sufficient 
number of teachers was obtained, ard, in 
spite of the persistent opposition of the 
priests, six thousand children attended the 
schools. 


A 
echoat festival was decreed. A t was 
found to prepare for ita poem. The Gov- 
ernment resolved to make of it a great day, 
When the day came a little amphitheatre 
was erected sufficient to contain from five 
to six hundred children. In front of this 
were the conscript fathers. The Romans 
and the new Government like to keep up 
the old names, and so they still have con- 
script fathers. When the day of the cel- 





| Favre had 


| others in the wide world. 


ear later, by a sort of plebiscite, a | 


of the schools and the nation intertwined, 
salutes and the assembly of the 6,000 chil- 
dren. The Campo wasthronged. At the 
Campo the children recited the poem pre- 
pared for them, and their prizes were dis- 
tributed. 

These prizes were maioly for art matters; 
for the greatest excellence in drawing there 
were 150. There were given prizes to the 
girls, by the noble ladies of Rome, of draw- 
ing instruments and flowers. The boys re- 
ceived boxes of mathematical instruments. 
In the evening the Coliseum was illumi- 
nated He had never seen anything to 
compare with that illumination. At the 
signal, every opening in that room was 
lightkd by B.ngal and Roman lights 
shining from every porthole. This was 
repeated twice tor those inside, and then, 
alter their dispersion, a third time, from 
the outside. 

The concourse at the celebration proper, 
and the concurrence of the governments 
setthed the popularity and permanence of 
the schools. Of course there were malcon- 
tents. Venetians there were who regretted 
the trade withdrawn with the Austrian 
garrison. He himself had heard the pres- 
ent government of Italy denounced as the 
“ most imbecile govern vent in the world.” 
Be-ides, Liberty cost something. There 
were taxes to be paid heavier than when 
the world paid the whole cost of the gov- 
ernment, such as it was. But,on the other 
hand, there was a wonderful increase of 
prosperity. He doubted whether for cen- 
turies so much building bad occurred as 
was now gving on. He doubted whether, 
during the old glory of the Cwsars or at 
any time, that ancient capitol had seena 
day so grandly prophetic of the future as 
that assemblage ot children. 


In France he had found less to hope for. 
For primary instruction she gave but one- 
fiftieth of the sum given to her army. Her 
superior instruction was most aumirable 
and so was her technical instruction. Jules 
favored him with admission 
tickets to artisan me hanical workshops, 
and on bis expressing his surprise that he 
should bave tuis control over workshops, 





told him tbat his business was to train the 
artisans, when in visiting them he saw the | 
children first learning rudimentary draw- 


| ing, then drawing and finally drawing on 


the porcelain, he could see why Frauce’s | 
national porcelain factory exceded all | 


But the pubiic education was very 
meagre, both in quantity and quality. Tue 


| Emperor Napoleon had instituud very 


splendid barracks, but very shabby schools. | 


He would here re all Gambetta’s phrase, | ory tuo long. 





ties. To talk well and tersely was a great 
art. The leaders of thought, and still more 
of action, had in every age ga'md their 
sway over others in large measure by the 
use of well-formed and pertinent speech. 
In Holy Writ it was said the tongue is a 
little member, but it boasteth great things, 
and indeed it kindleth a large fire. But 
how often graduates even of our colleges 
were entirely deficient in the p»wer of ex- 
pressing themselves in apprupriate lan- 
guage. 

He remembered a short journey with 
some very pleasant* lady friends as an 
illustration. Everything was ‘‘awful” or 
“splendid.” The coffee at the hotel was 
“awful,” so was the conduct of the con- 
ductor. Broadway was ‘‘splendid,” so 
was the Central Park, its lake, its swans, 
the boat in which they leit, and the Hud- 
son River which carried them. 


Finally, to one ot the most “‘ splendid” 
of the young ladies he had offered a prize 
of $5 if she would not say “splendid” 
again till they reached Alba: y. For 4 lit- 
tle while she repressed the word, but the 
music and the cadets of West Point wi re 
too much for her, and to both out dropped 
the favorite word and all restraint on it 
was thereafter lost. He would ask each of 
them to recall how ojten phrases were 
used without any propriety or discrimina- 
tion. 

In Europe he bad found that the teacher 
trained the scholar to talk. In this, indeed, 
was one of the great advantages of object 
teaching. He had found besides that there 
the pupils somewhat advanced were en- 
couraged to correct those not so advanced, 
nut in grammar, of which both were ignor- 
ant, but in correct speaking, tie main 
object of grammar. It was there the habit 
togive the young children, to be learned by 
rote, choice selections from the best authors 


in prose and poetry, and this even 
befure they learned Ww rea!, and 
then teach thm to repeat it, 
What could more tend to elevate and 


educate the taste of a child in language 
than this. Our own wes the rich st of 
vernaculars in matters to be sv xh cted, 
and surcly we ought to cevelup a taste 
for it. 

In early youth, memory was circum- 
stantial—bu-ied about the iofkctions of 
words ard the conn: ction of sounds. Later 
it became more and more philosophical, 


jand reluted to facts and reasons inter-de 
| pendent. 


Litlle children easily gut by rote 
the lengthy phrases which we later a) 
stumbling block. 

With us we del eyed this practice of mem- 
It was not ull the child | 


that their great dfliculty was that the | reached tue age of ten or twelve or more 


schools were under the control of 


church, 


a | that he was taught “to speak a piece,’ and 
He could see how those who be- | then the learniog of it was 


lieved that time was nothing to eurnity | Trained at a proper age, three or four read- 


might naturally say that preparation ior | 


ings would enable the memory to retain 


eieraity was every thing and all clse noth- the printed word. 


ing. 

He bad gene to one of the splendid bar- 
racks provided for the ermy by Napoleon, 
armed with the Minister's letter of admis 
sion every where. 
ter to one sentinel, who cou.d not read it. | 
He called anothr, who was equally bad, 


He had offered this let- | 


and finally he had got in only by assuming | 


a tone of authority, and cxlling for the 
commandant. fe went through thirty or 


forty rooms, whore he found fiddling and | They were Janguages of memory, to be | 
dancing und joking and pleasant times. | learned as the vernacular, and not other- | 
But nowhere had he found a man with a | wise. 


book in bis hand, as he always found 
in Prussian barracks. Frenchmen would 
tell how a detachment of their army was 
gobbled up by the German army simp! 

through losing their way on their own mo | 
A German officer was able to draw a map 





Iu this immediate convection he called 
atiention to the superiority of t.e E:ro- 
pean system in the teaching of languiges. 
A scholar’s proficiency in «a language was 
to be measured by bis proficiency in ex- 
pressing bis ideas in it. It was necessay 
for him to (elk in it, to think in it, before 
he could be said to have learced it. It 


seemed to him that the French and German | 


languages sbould be taught in early years. 


Latin and Greek should come later 
—they were philosophical languag:s in 
their structure and to be learned ater the 
reasoning faculties were aroused. This 
was not so much the case with French and 
German, and an additional advantage, in 
the latter especially, was the preparation ef 


from a reconnoisance, and knew generally | the mind tor differences of idiom. 


every strange country in which they were 


He recalled to the audience the anecdote 


marching. French efficers educated at the | of John Quincy Adams, who having to go 


magnificent military school of St. 
were often ignorant of such matters. 

There was, however, movement in the 
right direction in France. M. Jules Favre's 
bill covered substantially the same ground 
as that pressed by the Birmingham League, 
but the bill loitered in its passage. 

His audience probably knew something 
of the cleric influence that was around Ver- 
sailles. 

But his time was limited, and it was 
time he should say something of the dif- 
ferences of the schools here and in Euro- 
pean countries. In his judgment, the best 
schoo.s of this country excelled in their 
instructions in arithmetic, in geography 
and in religious instruction. Of this last 
he was most theroughly in favor, but not 
of the taching of dogmas—only of the 
broad principles of purity, morality and 
honesty. With these teachings the unsec- 
tarian teaching would produce higher 1e- 


|} sults than when any church dogmas or 


doctrines were inculcated. It was a great 
mistake to send our boys to Europe at an 
eurly age, to be unchristianized and un- 
americanized. Their methods were not 
suited to our boys’ natures, and, worse than 
this, there was there a moral malaria from 
which they came home too often thorough- 
ly tainted and corrupted, He need not 
pursue that subject farther. They should 
not be sent to Europe till alter they had 
attaived moral stamina to resist anything 
they might meet there. Then, indeed, a 
visit there would be of great good. 

In Europe, however, the gradations were 
far better made than here; wut as the grad- 
ing of the schools was progressing favur- 
abiy here, he would say very little on that 
subject. He remembered that two years 
ag», at Saratoga, there was a sharp contest 
over the gradivg of the schools, and even 
yet in to many places there were two 
weak districts dwarfing two scheols where 
there should be but one, But this was in 
process of correction. 

‘The schools of the European continent 
were strong where we were most vefiient, 





ebration opened there were flugs, the flags 


in what he should cali the expressive facul- 





Cyr | to France devoted himself assiduously to 


the study of the language for three months, 
but found, at the enu of that time, that John 
Quincy Adams, Jr., could talk much better 
Fienca than he. The boy bad years on his 
side. God adapted the faculties of each 
portion of the human lile to the work most 
appropriate to that period. Pere Girard 
at Strasbourg had in somewhat diflerent 
language expressed the same when be said 
that language was the most important ele- 
ment of education and the mother tongue 
the great educator. 

The European nations had better meth- 
ods in their instruction in history—more, 
and better. They made history the sgent 
to teach patriotism. The chil 
early taught that he belonged to and must 
love his country as he loved his mother. 
He (the speaker) was specially impressed 
with this in Switzerland, where, indeed, 
there were peculiar aids to this teaching. 
Almost everything was bistoric, and the 
teaching was aided by historic associations 
with each view, and by the historic build- 
ings where often the scholar was taught. 
Recollections of Calvin, of Sismondi, of 
Neckar, of Gallatin, nay, even of Bismarck, 
hung around school buildings he had been 
in. In fact, for two hundred years Geneva 
bad been a centre toward which all the 
Protestant youth had teaded. 

In our school buildings and school furni- 
ture America was far superior. In France 
he bad seen schools in which there wire no 
backs to the seats, and though he could 
not say, as another member had, that their 
little feet dangled on nothing, it was at 
least a difficult position they maintained. 
Yet marvelous as it might seem, their 
backs were generally straight. He had, 


was secured, and the boys had told him 
tuatif they stooped the rattan would cor- 
rect their error. 

Anotber point of superiority on the other 
side was the excelling of their teaching in 


mechanical skill, and their taste in the 





# dreaded task, | 


there was | 


perbaps too curiousiy, inquired how this | 


| measure from this. Napoleon's decree, that 
| drawing should be tanght in all Freoch 
| schools, had brought millions to France, 
}and a similar policy in Swi zerland had 
| produced similar results, 

Time forvade him to dwell on other 
| Points; their superiority in music teaching, | 
o oral instruction, in the permynency of 
the teachers, above all where they greatly 
excelled in the superionity of their thorough 
inspection of the schoo's. He would have | 
urged the importance of imitating the Ger- 
mans in the compulsory attendance sys- 
teu. The people in Germany favored that 
} yo to such anextent that he was satis- 
«d that if the laws for such attendance 
were abolished to-morrow, they would be 
Te-enacted at once by the unanimous vote 
of the German people, who had learned 
fully its value, not only by their own ex 
een but by the experience of France. 

bat was a question which affected us. 

Dr. Bennett said that while he was 
pleased to hear of such progress in educa- | 
tion, there was one thing he must protest 
| against—the invitation of the Jesuiiical 
dodies rejected by Prussia, England and 
Austria to our shores. In a conversation 
with one of the most distinguished mea of 
Germany, a man himself a pupil of Nean- 
der—wbo had oppcsed any restriction on 
| discussion or promulgation of error, since 
jin free discussion truth, if it were trath, | 
| was safe—he had been told that they feared | 
|mo open discussion. Let every system 
stand on its own merits. If false, in the 
forum of intellect it must go down. Cath- 
olicism they welcomed. It was a sysiem 





cursed. It stocd on its merits, Jesuitism 
Was no system exct pt a system of repress'on. 
| It did not iavite, but repressed discussion 
}It had no system but that of im 

| mediate success, and no principle except 
} that absolute oted ence which enslaved 
}reasen. Against such a body where reason | 
| Was rejected, be thougut it not unwise for | 
the State to interfere. His remarks re- | 
ceived applause. 

Mr. Northrop, in reply, said: That wi ile 
he did not invite them he foresaw that they | 
would come here, and he did nut desire to 
exclude from our country any. They need 
bot now fear any falsehood wish the 
amount of free education that hud been se- 
cured, and they had lately seen in the over- 
throw of tLese forces united with Tam- 
many, thet the united force of honesty 
could at all times control antugonistic ele 
men's, 

Dr. Bennett briefly replied, setting ‘orth 
his views of the danger when, the hour be 
ing late, the convention adj nirned 

The next evening Mr. Northrop, by spe- 
cia! invitation, spoke very briefly of the 
fie.d of his future labors—Japon. Ther 
had been, he s id, but very recent!y a great 
revolution in Japan. But two years ago 

there was then a complete feudal system, 
singularly like, in its growth, to the feudal 
system of Europe, but thorough’y unlike 
inisfal. The motives woich had brough 
about its desiruction were patriotic almost 
| without alloy. It hed brea a voluntary 
surrender of lands and ot rights of lord 
ship by 300 daimios fur the un fication of 
their cx untry, because they were convinecd 
that only by this method could their coup 
| tiy make that progr ss which si ould keep 
them abreast of the progress of other na- 
tions. So, without coercion, without in 
|timidation, they had surrendered these 


properties. He wished to call atten 
ltion to some of the msults cof 
this wonderful action. First there was 


la disbanding of military forces, which in 
the vgeregate excecded those of the Em- 
| peror; and the military force ot Japan had 
| been estimated at over two millions of men 
| But this relicf nad been followed, not by 
stagnation, but by the greatest enthusiasm 
for the mechanic arts and for progress, 
The oldest State had become the’ youngc st 
in its aspirations. 

Consequent on this surrender was acom 
| plete abrogation of caste, a system which, 
in its former power, exercised a most de 
pressing infiuence on all phases of Jap- 
anese life. But now all is efluced; the only 


from being soldiers or holding office. He 
need not remind them how that might, if it 
prevailed here, have afficted our present 
President. There was, he might add, a 
strong prejudice in Japan egainst butchers 
and tanners. The nation was now in the 
superlative, progressive, quick and apt im 
their recognition of the value of improve- 
ments, ant not less quick to detect shams 
The people were, above all, practical and 
earnest. No effort or inducement availed 
to turn them from the work before them. 
As an instance of their keeping to their 
immediate work, he knew that the mem- 
bers of the Embassy had been very desirous 
to be present at the commencement of Yale 
College. But the new treaty was not, 


of Minister Ito, fully settled and confirmed, 
and so they relinquished that pleasure that 
there might be no delay. 
this country some 300 Teeomeen students, 
and these were, by the universal testimony, 
remarkable for their earnestness, their en- 
thusiasm for knowledge and their upright 
ness. He had heard of no instance of im- 
morality among them. Mr. Hammond said 
he had occasion only to commend them, 
and the same report came from elsewhere. 

He himself had been delighted with the 
zeal those who had called on him had 
shown. In their zeal they denicd them- 
selves the pleasure of each other's socie y, 
}ot hearing ther own language. They 
| asked segregation, so that they should the 

more rap dly learn our languege. 

Oae boy in Jvpan had some years ago 

| picked up a leaf that had found its w: y 





about the Bible. Notwithstanding the 


true or false, and capable of being dis- |. 


trace of it left was the exclusion of tanners | 


through an unfortunate delay in the return | 


There were in 


-—_—_— 





secreted himself on a ship to Shanghae. 
There he worked to support himselt for 
nine months, and finally got on a ship tor 
America as captuin’s servant. On his er 
rival here he continued ior ten weeks as 
watchman on the vexsel, till Alpheus 
Hardy, the owner of the vessel, became 
interested in him, took him to his home, 
and sent him to Amherst College and An- 
dover. There, while siudying the English 
Bible, the sixteenth verse of the third 
chapter of 5:. John thrilled him ito pr. c- 
tical sympathy with that blessed book. 
He had devoted himself to the ministry. 
When the State bounty of $1,000 was 
offered to him he declined it, as it m'ght 
ra‘se an o.stacle to his return to Japan. 
Now he was acting as interpreter for the 
Japanese Commissioner sent specially to 
examme into the schools here and in 
turope. He mentioned this as an instance 
wt perseverance and an illustration of his 
whole class. 

He learned that there was in Japan the 
greatest enthusiasm to learn English, The 
people had karned to trust America, Six 

ears ago, by the adroitness of its agents, 
“ngland had attained great influence there, 
but all that influence had beea transferred 
tous. For this there were many causes. 
Japan was shy of colonizing countries, 
there was one reason. Then when Sag- 
halen was seized by Russia, this country 
made a manly protest. Tney believed that 
Russia look:d on their other islands with 
an evil eye. They dreaded France and 
Eygland as colonizing countries, An Ime 


| perial Crown Couns lor was an American. 


The mint was in charge of an Ametican 
The customs was directed by an American. 
‘ucir new railway schemes were under the 
coatrol of an American. A few years ago 
they bad been pretty thoroughly cheated 
in a railway by one from a nation we need 
not now mention, 

J-pan had now 1,000 
grapuie wire in operation 
studded with lighthous:s, She had already 
a navy, ani was building a dry-dock 
which, Wicn completed, will have cost two 
millions of dollars 

They would rem«mber that recently ap- 
plication had been made on behalf of 
Japan to aamit six Japanese to West Point, 
and the foolish objections which with a 
Congress more absorbed in po.itical schemes 
than anything else had defeated it. Two 
of the Japavese who were ready w enter 
there came to him, and asked what they 
should do. Ue had toid tiem to wait tll 


miles of tele- 
ller coast was 


the next Coogres«, when be was sure the 
ill-advis:d action would be revised. ‘These 
| Japan se asked only the instraction. They 
stood ready to pay all the exponses. The 
only question Was whether tucy shoald 
go to West Point or to Saint Cyr 
or to Sindburst England was desirous to 
receive them She sought not uanaterally 
to recover her influence in Japan, and they 
would be hearily welcomed thre, and 
with them many others would come un 


der English influences 

The United 5 ates had, without any cx 
ercion, or even request, ceded to Japan 
one-half of the indemnity tund of $1,400 
000 which was claimed This fund, they 


would rem:«inber, was tor injuries to a ship 
in Jxpanese waters probably not amount 
ing in all to 815.000 This sum released 
was to be applied to educstion, and be 
thought, indeed, the United States would 


do an honest and just thing to pay back the 
other $700,000. This sum, it paid back, he 
was assured by the members of the em 

bassy, would be faithfully applied to the 
purposes of education There were to be 
sevea normal schools, one in exch of the 
principal seaports, and these would largely 
| be maneged by Americans. He necd not 
remind them how this money, gracefully 
paid back, would strengthen the influence 
of America there 

The time allowed each speaker having 
| come to an end, Mr. Northrop here closed 
bis remarks abruptly, stating that he had 
much more to te:l if time permitted 
PERSEVERANCE 
Not long since we read in a London 

journal that at the time there was in that 
city one of the greatest “ sensations” of 
| American perseverance and confidence in 
self which has ever been scen even amongst 
that self-contident people. This gentle- 
man, ranking among the highest af must 
| distinguished auth rities of the United 
States, the guest of the princes and the 
| counsellor of dipl mmatists, is a barrister of 
high standing who lett his bumble end re 

tired New England home at the age of 
| eighteen, with thirty dollars in bis pocket 
| aod a paper sewn up with thread made of 
| hemp of his father's own sowing and his 
| mother’s own spinning. Outside the paper 
| was written, ‘“* To be opened in the year 
| 1864, or at my death, should I die before 
that time.” 

The paper was opened on the night men 
| tioned, and found to contcin these words, 
| written in alarge, schoolboy hand: 

“This day I leave my father’s house with 
| thirty dollars in my pocket to seek my 
fortune, and bere I take a eolemn vow be 
fore God to forswear all gambling, smoking 
lor drinking, or any self-indulgence which 
| can stand in the way of my firm determi- 
nation to alvance, Hencetorth my motto 
must be* Push.’” The vow was registered 
|} in Heaven, and the New England boy has 
| changed his thirty dollars ‘ato thirty mil 
lions, if reports speak true, by sheer indus 
try and by talent and spotless reputation 
| We think we can safely predict a brilliatt 
and successiul career in life to every boy 
who will adupt and be guided by this de 
termination. 


Mr. W. D. Heyer, of School No, 4 of 


} 


drawing. This bad much to do with their | from China, which had on it something | Morrisania, informs us that be has not re 


| signed his position as principil of that 


decorative arts was derived im great! then law forbidding expatriation, he had | school. 
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NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


How plants behave, trow they move. climb, employ 
insects to work for them, &c, _ By Prof. Ass ray an- 
thor o! “ Gray's Botanical Series.” Beautifully illus 
trated and priuted on fac papor. 4to, Price, 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


An aid to candidates for teachers’ certificates, and a 
hand-book for oxaminers and texchers. By John 
Swett, late Superi dent Public Cali- 
fornia. Cloth, Price, $1. 





WORD BOOK OF ENGLISH SPELLING, 


Oral and Written. Desi d to attain I results 
in the acquisition cf the ordinary Buglish vocabulary, 
action to word analysis. By 
Price, 25e. 





and to serve as an int 
Prof. William Swiaton. 14 pages. 





SPENCERTAN DRAWING-BOOK No. 3. 


The method of drawing from objects illustrated and 
explained, together with isints on the grouping of ob- 
jects. 5 accordance with some of t1é simple 


it 
wa of light, shade and shadow. Price, 


TAYLOR'S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


«l Vocabularies. By the late Samuel 
i Taylor L ha 25th edition of Kuh- 


LL. D. Based on the 
ner’s Greek Grammar. Cloth. 400 pages. Price, $1.60. 


ARS ORATORIA. 


Selections from Cicero and Quintillan on Oratory. 
With Notes. By Martin Kellogg, Professor of Latin 
and Greek in the University of Califorvia. 1 vol., hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 157 pages. Price, #1.25. 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, 


For Common Schools, Academies, Normal Schoola, &c.; 
abridged from Eliot & Storer’s “ Manual of Lnor; nic 
Chemistry,’ with the co-operation of the authors. 
By Wm. Rioley Nichols, Asst. Prof. of Chem. Mass. 

n d with di and other 





Either or al! of the above will be sent by mail on ro- 
ceipt of the price. 
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8S. S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ge, 905 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The roons are the wost elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and a!) the classes are un 
der the care of thorouzh teachers, Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 
> 
FAIRBANKS’ 
(tormerty Elisworth's) 
BUSINES COLLEG 
756 BROADWAY 











Superior advantages for practical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknowl to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, + by B. F. Kelley, an able 

d experieo: teacher. 

New aed elegant rooms will be taken September 1. 
Scholarships at present rates during the summer 
months only. 

i ay ud cent, saved by purchasing the same 
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A USEFUL MEASURE. 

A measure inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, this summer, 
will give to the American people, in the 
course of the coming year, some of the 
trustworthy data requi-ite to a proper un- 
derstanding of the relations of education 
to pauperism and criine. We have receiv- 
ed from the Bureau copies of two official 
circulars entitled respectively ‘‘Education 
and Pauperism” and ‘ Elucation and 
Crime,” containing a series of questions to 
which answers are to be made by the keep- 
ers of our almshouses and our prisons. It 
is not expected that full answers will be 
given to all the questions contained in these 
circulars, for they are searching and 
numerous, but it is hoped that a sufficient 
amount of information will be gathered to 
serve asa general indication of results. 

In relation to criminals in our prisons, 
the questions cover the following import- 
ant points: Nativity of convicts, previous 
convictions for crime, age and previous oc- 
cupation, nature of the crime, and the eju- 
cation and habit of the parents. Supple- 
mental inquiries are also made, the nature 
of which may be inferred from the follow- 
ing specimens : 

INSTRUCTION, &c. 

Number of teachers in prison ? 

What branches are taught ? 

Hours per week devoted to instruction? 

Number of volumes in library ? 

Average number volumes drawn per 
convict during year? 

Number taught, minors ? 

Nomber taught, adults? 

Number who have learned to read and 
write since committed ? 

Number instructed in Sabbath school ? 

Number who have learned a trade since 
committed ? 

Total earnings of convicts during year. 

Total expenses of prison during year. 

Total expenditures over earnings. 

A wide field of inquiry is here opencd. 
The problem of the relations of education 
to crime has nevzr yet been satisfactorily 


solved, and all the positive information 
that can be gathered will be of the highest 
value. Students of social science will thank 
Commissioner Eaton for the effort he is 
making. We hope to be able to report 
that the responses to the two classes of 
questions are prompt and full. 





EDUCATIONAL EMBARRASSMENTS 
IN THE SOUTH. 

We do not remember to have read a 
more melancholy exhibit concerning edu- 
cational matters than that of Governor 
Smith, of Georgia, addressed to the Legis- 
lature of that State on the 17th July. It 
has peculiar interest, not only for those 
who are solicitous for the spread of educa- 
tion in this country, but also for every 
thoughtful man who gives careful study 
to the secial problems of the day. Geor- 
gia, long known as the “Empire State of 
the South,” rich in natural resources, and 
inhabited by an intelligent population, 
has sunk, by the confession of her chiet 
magistrate, to the lower rank in all that per- 
tains to popular education. “ The attempt 
to establish the common school system in 
the State,” says the Governor, “has not 
been crowned with the success that was 
anticipated.” And why? Because the 
limited funds which the impoverished 
people were able to raise by taxa- 
tion, has been ‘‘misapplied”—to use 
Governor Smith’s own phrase. Through 
aseries of unwise acts, also, heavy obliga- 
tions have been incurred ; and, although 
the State Legislature bas attempted to re- 
move the evil by remodeling the school 
system, even the teachers still remain un- 
paid. 

We record these untoward circumstances 
asa part of the educational news of the 
day. The story closely resembles that 
which we printed a week or so ago in rela- 
lation to the misappropriation of school 
funds in Texas. Lessons like these ought 
to be pondered, for they go far toward 
explaining the secret of the prosperity and 
the growth of more favored localities 
where the School is maintained as regularly 
as the Church; and, besides, they silence 
the doubters who occasionally carp at the 
imposition of the school tax. Let Georgia 
and Texas stand as contrasts to Massa- 
chusetts and New York. 





A SINGULAR FACT. 

The Jewish Messenger of this city makes 
this remarkable announcement: ‘‘ There 
is not asingle Jewish pulpit in America 
occupied by a minister instructed on our 
soil.” This is certainly a singular fact, 
probably unknown to nost persons of the 
Gentile faith, and hard to be believed on 
any authority less competent than that of 
the Jewish journal from which we quote. 
It is so well known that the Jews are tena- 
cious of the privileges of instruction for 
the young, and liberal in the support of 
their own institutions of learning, that 
the confession of the Messenger concerning 
the Rabbis comes like a surprise. The 
Messenger adds: “The time has passed for 
satisfying us with shadows. We demanda 
living reality. Our pulpit must be capable 
of instructing and comforting the present 
generation and preserving Judaism for the 
future. Our religious schools must advance 
beyond the first chapters of Genesis and 
the repetition of the Decalogue. Our Col- 
lege must be more than nominal. In every 
depariment of Hebrew learning, there must 
be activity, earnestness and practical zeal.” 
All of which is sound doctrine. Our 
Hebrew fellow-citizens must look to their 
laurels if all this sharp criticism be true. 





WE give to-day some further interesting 
papers read at the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, including an abstract of 
Hon. B. G. Northrop’s oral lecture on the 
progress of the public schools in Europe 
and the opening in Japan. We hoped to 
have also given Dr. Charles W. Bennett's 
paper on the Philosophie History of the 
Schools of Teaching, and still hope we 
shall receive his paper and that of Dr. T. 
L. Griswold. We also remind Professor 
Barr of his positive promise to us. 





Tne twelfth annual meting of the Na- | 
tional Educational Association will be held 

in Boston on August 6,7 and 8. We shall 

give a good sketch of the procedings in our 
next issue. 





A wise physician once said : ‘I observe 
that every one wishes to go to heaven, but 
observe, also, that most people are willing 
to take a great deal of disagreeable medi- 
cine first.” 





Bous and Girls’ Department. 


CONDUCTED BY L NATHANIEL HERSHFIELD, 
* sNowDROP.”’ 





JOHNNY'S OPINION OF GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 


Grandmothers are very nice folks ; 
They beat al] the aunts in creation, 
They let a chap do as he likes, 
And don’t worry about education. 
Iam sure I can’t see it at all, 
What a poor fellow ever could do 
For spelen, and penn 68, 
Without a grandmother or two. 


Grandmothers speak softly to ‘‘ mas” 
To let a boy have a good time ; 
Sometimes they will whisper. 'tis true, 
T’other way, when a boy wants to climb. 


Grandmothers have muffins for tea, 
And pies. a whole row in the cellar, 

And they're apt (if they know it in time) 
To wake chicken pies fora feller.” 


And if he is bad, now and then, 

And makes great racketing noise, 
They only look over their specs, 

And say, ‘‘ Ah, those boys will be boys.” 


* Life is only so short at the best ; 

Let the children be happy to-day.” 

Then they look for a while at the sky, 
And the hills that are far, far away. 


Quite often, as twilight comes on, 
Grandmothers sing hymns very low, 
To themselves, as they rock by the fire, 
bout heaven, and when they shall go. 


And then, a boy stopping to think, 
Will find a hot tear in his eye 

To know what will come at the last— 
For grandmothers all bave to die. 


I wish they could stay here and pray ; 

For a boy needs their ——- every night; 
Some boys more than others, | 8’ ; 

Such as I need a wonderful sight. 


OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 

We must make amends to the boys and 

irls for their department being so short 
ately; but, as they are aware, their in- 
structors having assembled in convention 
at Saratoga, to offer ideas and devise means 
for improving still more the education of 
“ Young America,” the JouRNAL has been 
obliged to devote considerable space to the 
report of their proceedings, etc., and con- 
sequent] 
ed for the ‘‘ Boysand Girls’ Department” 
was crowded out; however, we shall soon 
continue to publish our usual amount of 
stories, anecdotes, etc., and shall then 
strive to make up in quality what bas been 
lacking in the quantity of the reading 
matter. 

Stella A. Barnaby’s pleasant letter was 

received ; weare glad to hear that she is 
so well pleased with the croquet set, and 
hope she may pass many happy hours in 
the enjoyment of the game. We should 
like to hear from her often and to have her 
contribute occasionally to the “ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department.” The papers she desired 
have been mailed to her.——“ Eph. Raim” 
has our thanks for his large contribution 
of puzzles, many of which will appear in 
our ‘* Gymnastics” column, from time to 
time. e shall be pleased to receive the 
illustrated rebus:s which he informs us he 
is preparing, and if up to our standard, they 
shall be handed over to the engraver.—— 
Julius Weiss sends us the answers to the 
cross-word enigma and problem in Jour- 
NAL No. 78, both of which are correct. 
We are gratified to know that Master 
Weiss takes such an interest in our puzzles, 
Here is another little drop added to 
our family of head-workers. D. H. sends 
some puzzles and asks us to insert them 
under the nom de plume of ‘* Raindrop.” 
At this rate we shall soon have a 
‘*mighty ocean” of puzzlers. His contri- 
butions are too good, however, to be 
passed over, and shall have to be drop-ped 
into our accepted drawer.—Raphael 
Ebrich sends us the answer to the arith- 
metical problem in No. 78 of the JourRNAL, 
correctly worked out by meaus of algebra. 
—The letter from I’. Shack, informing 
us that he was agreeably surprised at 
finding himself the winner of a subscrip- 
tion-prize, was received. We shall ve 
bappy to add Master Sback’s name to our 
long list of puzzlers, and to receive contri- 
butions from him often. He will find his 
problem in this number of the JourNAL. 
——tThe logogriph by H. S. was received, 
and will be used. He should try to make 
his puzzles a little more difficult, as the 
ones he has recently sent were quite sim- 
ple——E. Arnold’s problem, with solu- 
tion, was received; it is very good, and 
will be inserted in next week's ‘* Gymnas- 
tics.” The answer he sends to the problem 
in No. 78 of the Journan is the correct 
one.——Tue square words by G. E. M. are 
accep‘ed, and will appear in print soon. 
——wWe received F. A. Murtha’s answers 
to puzzles Nos. 2,4 ani 10 in JournaL 
No. 77. Aj] of them were correct. 
In reply to several boys and girls, we 
will state that we intend occasionally of- 
fering prizes for composition, puzzles, etc., 
as soon as the summer is past, as during 
the warm weatber many ol! the young folks 
do not care much about exerting them- 
selves by any amount of writing. 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 
NO. 1.—ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

Arrange the numbers from one to 

twenty-five in the torm ofa square, so that 

the sum of the figures in each horizontal 

and vertical line shall be sixty-five. 
F. Smack. 

NO, 2.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 26 letters : 

My 9, 18, 12, is a tran: jon grave ; 

My 13, 7, 3, 6, 19, 14, men do their 

country to save ; 

My 20, 15, 28,9, 19, will teil you a pleas- 

ant game ; 

My 8, 21, 17, will the Supreme being 

name ; 

My 10, 15, 26, 4, 22, 16, an idler do 








you'll seldom see; 
My 1, 24, 11, 7, 18, is just as bad as he ; 


a large amount of matter intend- |- 


P My 26, 18, 5, 25, 2, in many a country is 
0 - 


und ; 
My whole is a man who is greatly re- 
nown’'d. SNOWDROP. 
NO. 3.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. A market-place. 
2. A city of South America. 
3. A substitute. 
4. Enchantinent. 
5. A fixed time or period. 
My initials are produced by my finals. 
Ern. Ram. 
NO. 4.—CHARADES. 
’Tis pleasant to behold my first, 
S.ys Solomon the wise ; 
And then my second he beheld 
On Mount Moriah rise ; 
My whole is now a beacon found, 
To cheer and guide the homeward-bound. 
Emi ARNOLD. 


My first is to be disordered in intellect ; 
My second is found in *‘ your garden :” 
My third furnishes us with light ; 
My fourth is a useful conveyance; 
My whole is an island. 
Frank A. Murtna. 
My first is a plant ; my second isa plant; 
and my whole is a plant. 
° Epa. Ram. 


No. 5.—SQUARE WORD. 
. Foreseeing; apprised of. 
A bet. 


Nimble; active. . 
. That which remains. 
Upright. 
NO. 6.—LOGOGRIPH. 
Complete, I am a sign 
Of sorrow or of pain; 
Behead me, and you'll find 
I'm not far from the brain; 
Curtail me and put on my head 
T am a useful plant ’tis said. 
R. A. Howe. 
NO. 7.—BIOGRAPHIC ANAGRAMS. 
1. Dee fed a lion. 
His talents great he did employ 
To write a book read by every boy. 
2. Ah, G, striving, win on. 
Of a Dutchman the strange tale he told, 
Who slept night and day till grown old. 
G. Resta. 
NO. 8.—BLANK REVERSIONS. 
Fill the blanks with words reversed: 
1. It is strange that in this ——, such 
doings —— seen. 
2. Tie desires his —— to learn to —. 
3. Do you —— think this —— is full 
weigh! ? 
4. Charley left his —— on ie 


ore et 


G. E. M. 


No. 9.—DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. A division in mvu- 
sic. 3. A markof distinction. 4. A kind 
ot wine. 5. Anything that exists. 6. To 
attempt. 7. A novel. RAINDROP. 

no, 10.—RIDDLE. 


A sparkling mineral white and clear, 
Crushed till as smooth as flour ; 
Rubbed on a crack will make it smart, 
Do wondrous things besides ; 
And make the boys look very grim 
By spoiling all their slides. 
STEPHEN 





ANSWERS TO ‘‘GYMNASTICS’ IN JOURNAL 
no. 78. 
No. 1.—After-noon. 
No. 2.—1. Swarm, warm, arm. 2. 
Swallow, wallow, allow. 3. Smart, mart, 


art. 
No. 3.—Tobacco. 
No. 4.— 


HoZzPr 
Exper 
wWonwrsa 
Aone 
Data t 


No. 5.—30 and 21. 


No. 6.—1. Bristol. 2. Minneapolis. 3. 


Milledgeville. 4. Alexandria. 5. Sacra- 
mento. 6. Portsmouth. 
No. 7.— P 
DIN 
UNCLE 
PICTURE 
MOUSE 
ERE 
E 
No. 8.—1. Reward, warred. 2. Riot, 
trio. 3. Note, tone. 4. Slate, tales. 5. 


Sceptre, spectre. 
No. 9.— ProP 
AdieU 
RaT 
KeeN 
EMA 
Ru M. 


No. 10.— Que, Queer, Quest. 





Crripnoop.—Cnildren are but little, yet 
they form a very important part of society, 
expend much of our capital, employ a 
greater portion of our population in their 
service, occupy balf the literati of our days 
in labors for their instruction and amuse- 
ment. They cause more trouble and anxi- 
ety than the national debt; the loveliest of 
women in her maturity of charms breaks 
not so many slumbers nor occasions so 
many sighs es she did in her cradle; and 
the handsomest of men, with full-grown 
mustaches, must not flatter himself that he 
is half so much admired as he was when in 
(ticoats. Without any reference to their 
ng our future statesmen, philosophers 
and magistrates in mutuul disguises, chil- 
dren form in their present state of pigmy 
existence a most influential class of human 
beings; an arrival of a bawling infant who 
can oie | open its mouth, like an un- 
fledged bird, for food, will eftect the extra- 
ordinary alteration in a whole household; 
substituting affection for coldness, duty for 
dissipation, cheerfulness for gravity, bustle 
for formality, and unite hearts which time 
had divided. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
BROWN’'S 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


To be Published August 15. 


WM. WOOD & CO. 


take pleasure in announcing to Teachers and to 
bers of Sebool Comenittecs’ that new and At 
editione of these popular and widely used Grammars, 
edited by Henry , A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, will be issued in season for 
the autamn schools, 

Mr. KIDDUE hae revised the books thoroughly, 

ly Analysis. 
MOR elie Wk cheat ehh tat sande 
N, whic 2 t wi 

value of these deserv: ‘aly ~ ay - 


t edly favored School Boo! 
Tae prices will be the same as heretofore, vis. : 





Brown’s First Lines of English 
Grammar, 45¢. 


Brown’s Institutes of English Gram- 


mar. $1. 
W. W. & Co. woutd also call the attention of T 
= to the following valuable works published ‘ty 
m, Viz. : 


Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
12mo. Fully Mustrated. Price, 85c. 
Lambert’s Higher Physiology. 
12mo. Many new complete Illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 


Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry, 
16mo. Finely INustrated. Price, $1.50, 


Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary 
Treatise on Physics, 


900 pages. Thick J2mo. Profuscly Illustrated, 
Price, $5. 
Brown’s Grammar of English 


Grammars, 
Over 1,000 pages royal 8vo. Price, $5.25. 





Copies of all the above (except Ganot’s 
Physics and Brown’s English 
Grammars) 


FURNISHED FOR EXAMINATION 


AT HALF RETAIL PRICE. 





Very Favorable Terms for Introduction, 
Address, 
WM. WOOD & CoO., 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 


EDWARDS & WEBB'S 
ANALYTICAL READERS. 


The Most Popular and Successfal School 
Readers Published. 


AdBpted and used in the Public Schools of 


New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Chicago, Oswego, Syracuse, 
AND A VERY LARGE NUMBER OF 
Cities and Towns throughout the 

United States, 
TESTIMONIALS OF PROMINENT EDUCATORS: 
oars doce entamzebtahal s. Tints § 
son, Prin. State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

From 8. M. Capron, A. M., Principal High School, Hart- 
Jord, Conn. 





The feature in these Realers which I notice first is 
the admirable variety and freshness of the selections. 
The analytical «xercises seem most excellent, so that, 
by the plan of the editors, pupils may learn much 
about the Eaglish 1 andite li , a3 well 
as how to read it. 


From Rev. (Prof.) Francis T. Russell, Elocutionist, Water- 
bury, Conn. 


a 





It gives me pleasure to say that the analytical 
method laid down ia the series of & rs by Messrs, 
Edwards & Webb cannot fail, if taithfully followed, to 
assist in making good readers. If we can rrally make 
the minds of the children work in the subject matter 
of the reading lessun, an inteihgeut aod inte'ligible 
expression follows almost by necessity. Th 
end can hardly fail to be secured by the course of dis- 

cipline proposed by the Analytical Series. 
**In all points I do not know a series of books more 
worthy of public fid an f t "—E. A. 
, the Os N. ¥.) Normal and 

7s of wego ( ) 





Orrice Boarp or Epvcation, 
TRACUSE, Dec. 10. 1870, 
Dear Sx: You ask me how I like the “Analytical 
Series of Readers.” and “ what results do you fiad in 
your schools from their use?” 
believe that, without tnaption, they are the best 
I have ever kaown. The selections are better 
— to the minds of children aad youth, and they 
are more conversatio al than we usnally find ia 
the reading books. We have been able to accomplish 
more, during the time they have been in use, than we hace 
in three or four times that length of tim: before their intro- 
T have no hesitation in ding them 
for general jatroduction, believing the bost interests 
of the public schools would be promoted thereby. 
EDWARD SMITH, Supt. Schools. 
From Messrs. Z. B. Nichols and John Day Fer, 
, w ‘Juson, 


ore, Stamford, Conn. 





Thesuccess of the ‘ Word Mothod” in the youuter 
classes has been most gratifying, and we have found 
in every case that the more unreservedly the 
accepted the system, and the more thoroughly she 
carried it out, the greater was the improvement of the 
school. 

The have i of similar 
testimonials from leading teachers aad school com- 
mittees throughout the country. 

TRS eraay agate ge an eT 
asntly m'sspe! arran: ’ 
he) Zelie, Supt. of Schools, Kingstoa, N.Y. 25 cts 


1 | Hoars: A sont book for schoo) acade- 
Tale” Prive. in tonrda, 80 ote. — 


The publishers invite correspondsnee of 
cee a on the part 


TAINTOR & CO., Publishers, 


hiieh a 








678 Broadway, New York. 
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malar and Reliable Scho! - Boks 


YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 
12mo, 183 pages. Price, $1.00, 


works of othe:s take it for granted that no one 

ep aout Botany who has not, oris not gifted with 

the natural powers of observation, while Miss You- 
mans has —— It possible to teach observation 

and thousands of educators can now testify 

to the wonderfu! success atteadi.z the present work. 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
REVISED EDITIONS—THE BEST. THE CHEAPEST, 
THE MOST POPULAR. 

L PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. New edition. Beauti- 
astrated. Price, % cents. 

(aces eae GBOGRAPHY. New edition. El- 
2 


t mi and map drawing. Price, $1.50. 
GRiMMA OOL GEOGRAPHY. New edition. 
Same grade 


as Intermediate, but much fuller. 
Price, . .1.75. 

4 PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Just published. Lav- 
ishly iliustrated. ice, $1.60, 

rpsas all others—l. In philosophical arrangement ; 





8u 
a ual progression ; 3. In mode of memorizing; 
: in all oxplauntions 5. In agreement of maps with 
text: 6. In maps, il jon, text and e t 
We would tfully call the att-ntion of Teach- 
ers and Boart's of Education to the fact that. with the 
ication of New Physical G: Vv, we 


of Geograp!iies, comprised in three books, to 
pat in the aa coat. Also, that we have 
two different books to seiect fiom for the second series 
one being fuller in details than the other, but no 
higher in as ting the series to the wants 
of any course of study. 


PROF. HARKNESS’ SERIES OF LATIN 
AND G&EEK TEXT-BOOKS. 


trodactory Latin Beek. Intended as an 
LL Dali Book on Se sapeemene and Pria- 
ft zuage. Price, 
ee orem For Schools and Colleges. Re- 
tion. i2mo. Price, $1.50. 
Tne Elements of Latin Grammar. For Schools. 


1. 
a‘Latia Reader. With References, Sugzestions, 
‘“— Tent 1 swede etten ‘Datia Compoe- 
‘| ntroduction to 
sree —— Schools oS eee. Part . Bie. 
Exe cises, intended as a compamon to tie 
— Part i Latin Syntax. Part [1l. Elements 
of Latin style, wth special reference to Idioms and 
Synonymes. (Just published.) Price, $1.50. 
Caesars Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
With Notes. Dictionary, etc. Prive, $1.50, 
Cicero's Select Urations. With Notes, etc. (In 


yoy a 
rat Greek Book. Comprisiag an outline of 
8 Somer ont an introductory Roader. Price, $1.50. 





SCIENTIFIC WORES. 


Y -serecesece-ss 













Bill : 

Gillespie's Higher Surveying 
jley'’s Greek Grammar; V k 

til cous of German, French and Spauish Texts ; 

Adler's German-English, and Spiers & Surenne’s 

Freoch-Eng'ish Dictionaries. 

c for examination or introduction, except 
Se oe be sent to teachers or school officers 
on receipt of one-half the retail price. Correspon- 
dence invited. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, 
§49 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


hiton’ 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.’s 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


‘s Physiology and Hygiene. By Ryland 
a td Mb. Chemist-in-Chief to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Henkle’s Test “pelling-Book. By Hon. W. D. 
Henkle, late State School Commissioner of Ohio. 
Over Five Thousand difficult words arranged io 
short lessons. For advanced classes, 


tectic Primary Copy-Book. To accampany 

wee Telectic System of Peamauship. Designed to be 

written with lead-pencil, during second year of 
-life. 


bie’s United States History. For Schools. 
Ms HH. Venable. 1%mo. 280 pp. nely illustrated 
and accompanied with numerous carefully drawn 
maps and charts. Contains valuable Foot Notes, an 
original system of Biographical Keviews, illustrated 
with authentic portraits, aod sustains throughout a 
Unity of Desiga and Execution, presenting a com- 
lete and pleasing narration of the leadinz facts of 
The history of our country ia an attractive form. 


Tanalheimer’s Ancient History. A Manual of 
Ancieut H:story, from the earliest times to the fall 
of the Western Empire. By M. E. Thalheimer, for- 
merly teacher of History and Composition io Packer 
Collegiate Institute. 8vo., 378 Handsomely il- 
lustrated with full-page engravings of Ancient Tem- 
ples and other historical objects, Charts of the prin- 

cipal cities, aud accurate and finery executed double- 

pwe maps of the verious couotries considered in the 
text. 


Tae Parser’s Manual. By John Williams, A. M. 
Embracing classified ex; jes in nearly every vari- 
ety of English construction. Can be used as a Com- 
panion to any Eng:ish Grammar, 

Pinneo’s tiuide to Composition. Embracing 
over 290 carefully graded lessons, commencing with 
the simples! sentences, and oy in all the 
essentials to a forcible. easy style; also, full in- 
struction on the use of capital letters, punctuation 
marks, kc. Price, 75 cents. 

Mc 'iufley’s Juvenile Eclectic Spesker. (New 
and improved edition.) Two hundred easy and ani- 
mated exercises for reading or speaking. New, 

h, h and i tive, grave and gay. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The following will b> sont gratis to Teachers and 
School Oilicers : 

IMustrated descriptive Catalogue of the ECLECTIC 
BOUCATIONAL SEKIES. 

Specimen pa .es oi the ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 

Specimen pages of PHILLIPS’ DAY-SCHOUL SINGER. 

Specimen pages of VENABLE'S U. S. HISTORY. 

Specimen pages of LEIGH'S PHONETIC READERS. 








WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


28 BOND STREET, New York, 
137 Wainat Street, Ciacinzati, 


Established 1830. 


HL. Leman Celebrated Stee! Pens, 


Nos. O27, 303, SLL, 435 and S04. 





Especially adapted for Schools, Collezes. ete. 
sidcoeed by the New York Board of Pubiic Instrac- 
Samples sent on application. 
HM. BE. LEMAN & BRO. 
116 WILLIAM STREET. 





NOVELLO'’S 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
Send for Catalogues and Lists to 


NOVELLO, BWER & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York 





ATTENTION IN READING. 


That a person should read with attention 
to be profited is a saying so common and 
often so loo-ely used that it may be deemed 
a poor selection to introduce the reader to 
the train of thought which herein he is in- 
vited to consider. This hint, however, im- 
plies much, and its general currency should 
give weight and value to the truth it teaches, 
whether it be well-known or not. Read- 
ing is everywhere coming to be a very 
common means of education. All classes 
of society have gained the greater part of 
the knowledge and eulture which they pos- 
sess from thoughtful reading. The amount 
of knowledge or culture derived from this 
source will depend both on the opportuni- 
ties which a person may have for reading, 
and also on the manner in which he reads. 
In this Jand of books no one need want op- 
portunities to pursue any course of useful 
reading that he chooses. Different books 
on every variety of subjects are produced 
monthly by the hundred. Since the close 
of the war the number of new books has 
been increasing, and the relative cost some- 
what diminisbed. Almost any course of 
reading may be pursued by any young per- 
son in limited circumstances, if he have 
the desire and purpose to take advantage 
ot existing opportunities. Why is it then, 
that so few of the young people of the 
present time are found with any course of 
reading in hand or before them? It can- 
not be that good books are beyond their 
reach. They are not. The trouble seems 
to be that the young fail to cultivate a taste 
for reading and pursue it until desirable 
habits are formed in this respect. No 
reading can be profitable in any consider- 
able degree which is not accompanied by 
thought and an accumulation of knowledge 
hat is both useful and entertaining. Read 
with attention, then is the one golden rule 
that should govern all reading. It is not 
an easy thing to read with that degree of 
attention which is most serviceable tor the 
end in view, at all times and in all places. 
This very desirable habit must be gained 
by effort and continued practice. The re- 
sults that will flow from such a habit once 
acquired, will richly repay the possessor of 
it for the toil bestowed in securing it. ‘‘It 
is said of Edmund Burke, who was a great 
reader, and a great thinker also, that he 
read every book as if he were never to see 
it a second time, and thus made it his own, 
a possession for life. Daniel Webster was 
one of the most earnest and intelligent of 
readers all his life long. lis favorite 
authors were read and re-read with a pas- 
sionate fondness. His critical conversations 
upon the standard poets and essayists and 
orators of the English tongue are still 
remembered and quoted by those wlo 
were present to hear when the mood and 
opportunity were upon him. Inone of the 
last evenings of his life he beguiled the 
weariness of his attendants by reciting a 
poem from Cowper. How be came to be 
so successtul and so intelligent a reader is 
explained in his autobiography. What- 
ever he read, he read so olten and so earn- 
estly that he learned to repeat it. ‘We 
had so few books,’ he says, ‘that to read 
them once or twice was nothing; we 
thought they were all to be got by heart. 
Many other students read more than I dil, 
and knew more than I did ; but so much as 
I read I made my own. When a half hour, 
or an hour at most, had elapsed, I stored 
my book and thought on what I had read. 
If there was anything peculiarly interesting 
or striking in the passage, 1 endeavored to 
recall it, and lay it up in memory, and 
commonly could effect my object.’” 

This is the way Daniel Webster read 
books. All may well imitate this kind of 
attention in reading. — Minnesota Teacher. 


PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT IN OLD TIMEs 
ComMPARED with Our Own Day.—Mr. 
T. W. Higginson has taken pains to com- 
pare the vital statistics of several! genera- 
tions of two old New England families. He 
finds, to the dismay of those who mourn 
the physical degeneracy of women since 
the days of our great-grandmothers, that 
the stock has improved if anything. He 
adds : 

“Noman of middle age can look ata 
class of students from our older colleges 
without seeing them to be physically su- 
perior to the same number of college boys 
taken twenty-five yearsago. The organi- 
zation of the girls being far more delicate 
and complicated, the same rejorm reach 8 
them less promptly, but it reaches them at 
last. The little girls of the present day eat 
better food, wear more healthful clothing, 
and breathe more fresh air than their motn- 
ers did. The introduction of india-rubber 
boots and water-proof cloaks alone has 
given a fresh lease of life to multitudes of 
women who otherwise would have been 
kept housed whenever it so much as 
sprinkled. It is desirable, certainly, to 
venerate our grandmothers, but I am in- 
clined to think on the whole that their 
great-granddaughters will be the best.” 








Orters or a Sayrne.—The origin of the 
popular saying, ‘‘ Those who live in glass 
houses shouldn't throw stones,” is interest- 
ing. At the union of Eogland and Scot- 
land (in 1707, we believe,) great numbers 
of Scotchmen flocked to London. Buck- 
ingham hated the Scotch bitterly, and en- 
couraged marauders to Joreak the windows 
of houses occupied by them. Some of the 
sufferers retaliate] by breaking the win- 
dowsof the Duke's house, which had so 
any Marg it was called the ‘‘Glass House.” 
The Duke complained to the king, and the 
monarch replied, ‘‘Ah, Steenie, Steenie ! 
those wha live ia glass housen’ should be 
carelu’ how they fling stanes.” 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


—The mammoth publishing hous: of 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. are making almost 
weekly additions to school-book literature. 
Their books are notable for excellent ma- 
terial and workmanship. Wherever intro- 
duced they are always retained, for this 
house publishes only such works as will 
stand the test of experience and criticism. 
Their new ancient and United Srates his- 
tories are models of excellence. They are 
always glad to receive teachers and friends 
of education at their offices, No. 28 Bond 
street, New York. 

—Messrs. Taintor & Co., of 678 Broad- 
way, New York, publishers «f the Analyt- 
ical Series of School Readers, have met 
with most flattering success since their ad- 
vent into the school book publishing busi- 
ness. We can safely say that the Aaalyt- 
ical Series of Readers has been introduced 
more extensively into the leading public 
schools of the country within the last two 
years than any other series, and from our 
observation of their use in the New York 
and Brooklyn public schools, as well as 
from our own examination, we can com- 
mend them as eminently successful books. 
Messrs. Taintor & Co, are adding rapidly 
to their list of school book publications, 
aiming in all cases to publish none but 
valuable and useful books. We cheerfully 
commend the firm to those interested in 
public schools, 

PoruLaR Scuoo. Booxs.—The Messrs. 
Appleton have the reputation of makin 
excellent school books. If expenditure o 
money and care in the selection of authors 
will produce superior books, this enter- 
prising firm certainly deserve the reputa- 
tion they have acquired. Again, if success 
in making good books is to be measured by 
the success of the books themselves, it is 
positively certain that their school publica- 
tions are second to none. Among the most 
recent changes of school books we notice 
that their Cornell's Geographies have been 
adopted for the cities of Oswego, Wasbing- 
ton, Elmira and Jersey City, and re-adopted 
for the entire State of Maryland. Quack- 
enbos’ Arithmetic, also published by the 
same house, was adopted a few evenings 
since for exclusive use in the schools of 
Baltimore. 

Teacuers, ATTENTION !—You should 

know that there is an easier way of teach- 
ing penmanship than by the old routine. 
The Ellsworth Tracing Method insures 
success where others fail. A trial of this 
system will convince you that “ the writing- 
master is abroad,” Investigate this meth- 
od. Get a supply of the copy-books for 
the coming term and command higher 
wages ! 
—William Wood & Co. announce new 
editions of *‘ Brown's English Grammars,” 
by Henry Kiddle, A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, to be published 
August 15. These grammars have long 
maintained their reputation of superiority, 
and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
school grammars that have come in com- 
petition with them, they have outlived 
them all and are now more extensively 
used than ever before. Tue course of oral 
instruction incorporated in these improved 
editions will add much to the usefulness of 
the books. 

—We recommend to the use of teachers 
and scholars the justly celebrated steel 
pens manufactured by M. L. Leman, a 








is now over forty years since their intro- 
duction to the American public, and the 
peculiar character which their circular | 
points and fine finish imparts enables them 
to glide over the paper with an uninter- 
rupted smoothness divesting writing of half 
its labor and avoiding all the prominent 
objections of almost every other stee) pen. 
They are now a commercial necessity with 
teachers and scholars throughout the coun- 
try. 

—Among the most wonderful discov- 
eries made during the last balf century that 
of Gilead Balm commands our highest ad- 
miration. Its mysterious and magical po- 
tency in causing scalps that have becomé 
hairless and dead to drisile with capillary 
growth, rich, thick and glossy, is truly 
astonishing. We take this opportunity of 
pressing our readers to give this wonderful 
preparation atrial. Gilead Balm is put up 
by Dr. B. F. Atwood, whose advertisement 
will be found in our columns. 

Facts For Tuk Lapres.—J. A. H. Abell, | 
Warsaw, N. Y., bought a Wheeler & Wil- 
»on Lock-Stitch Machine in 1857; used it 
nine yeaisin stitching clothing that eight 
hands prepared, and since in family sew- 
ing, with not a cent for repairs; it runs 
now like magic, with no signs of wear. | 
See the new improvemenis and Woods’ | 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

—When we find the owners of beautiful 
and bright double-thread machines b wter- 
ing them away at a pecuniary loss, and 
paying money besides, for the 
Gibbs Silent Family Sewing-Machine, and | 
when it is pretty clear that wherever dif. | 





tition there are gen- 
erally more Willcox & Gibbs machines suld 
than all the lock-stitch machines put to- 
gether, there is no escaping the conclusion 
that the Willcox & Gibbs is, upon the 
whole, the best family machine. 

—Agents wanted to sell the $1 Sewing- 
Machine Cover. Every owner of a ma- 
chine buys at sight. Agents are selling 
twenty to fifty aday. Sample and terms 
to agents mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $1. Goodyear’s Rubber Company, 
7 Great Jones strcet, New York. 


—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
t in| cure for both. 
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| conditions 
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Elocutionary Works. 
MONROE'S 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


For the Use of Reading Clubs, Parlor and Social En- 

tertainment, 

1. Humorous. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

oman ye vay extracts are yom be Ai 

jens used with the permiaston of the 

their value to the reader who demands the richest 

sleanings from the various fields of humor can 

readily understood. '"— Cincinnati Times. 

2. Miscellaneous. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Upwards of a hundred and Swenty prose and pest 
ical selections suitable for the use of reading clubs 
or for a social eatertaiament, are here pre 
sented. The collection isa 
the usnal run, inasmuch as the majority of the sclec- 
tions are for the first time included in such a 
voiume. 

GEORGE M. BAKBR’'S WORKS. 

Amateur Dramas. For larior Theatricals, Even 
ing Entertainments and School Exhibitious. 16mo. 
TDustrated. $1.50, 

The Mimic “tage. A new Collection of Dramas, 
Parces, Comedies and Buriesques, for Parlor Theat 
ricals, Bveniag Entertaluments aud School Exhibi- 

SO. 


tions. Ifmo. I[lustrated. $1. 

The Social Stage. Dramas, Comedies, Farces. Di- 
alogucs, &c.. fur Home aud School, iémo, [lus 
trated. $1.50, 


A Baker’« Dozen. Original Humorous Malocues. 
By ‘imo, M. Bakea, author of “ Amateur Dramas.” 
* Mimic 8 ." “Social stage,” ete. 
$l. Fancy Boards, 60 cents. 


HANDY SPEAKERS. 

The Mode! Sunday-<chool Speaker. A Co!l- 
lection of Dialogues, Addresses Miscellaneous 
Pieces for Exbibitionsa, Monthly Concerts, Anniversa- 
ries, &c. By AxwA Monnon, I6mo. Boards, 60 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little Speakers. By ao Practi 
cal Teacher. i6mo, Roards, 60 cts.; cloth, 75 cta. 
Bald by all Booksellers, and s-nt by mail, postpaid, 

on receipt of rae 

RE & SHEPARD. Publishers, Boston. 

LEB, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB- 
scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 
monthly Journal of Literature and Repository of 
Notes and Queries. Sead come for specimen number. 
. SABIN & SONS, 
4 Nassau st. New lork. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 0 cents. 


iémo. Cloth, 


WHAT IS THE USE OF TALKING WHEN 
“Writing is Learned by Writing ¢ 
And everybody knows it. 

USE TUE 





Tracing Copy Books, 
And save TIME, TROUBLE and EXPEXSR. 
Children ery for them. 
It is the kind to buy for them. 
Published at 


756 Broadway, New York. 








BEST 
ERASIBLE 
SURFACE. 





Full Catalogues with Special School Rates sent on 
application. 


N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Oo., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. ¥. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 





American and Forcign Publications sent by mail, pest- 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 





REDUCTION IN PRIC“ ON FIRST-CLASS PENMANSHIPS 


The retail price of Rightmyer's American System of Penmanship and of Knopp's German and English Pen- 
been reduced to Ten Cents. 


mat ips lias 
RIGHTMYER’S AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


In 13. Numbers. Cowrerrs: No. 1. Text or Me- 


dium hand for beginners, comprising the thirteen smal! letters of the alphabet, which are of one height and 
most easily formed. No, 2. Smal! letters, shaded, and folded letters above the live, ending with a few cas 
capitals aud easy words No. 3. All the long letters above and below the line, and their combinations wit 
the small letters. with all the capitals in variety with short easy words. No. 4. Five easy words tothe page, 
commencing with capitals, No.5. Kight words tothe pace, of different lengths, with a capital at the com- 
mencement and in the middie of the page. No. 6 Words at the ends of the line and sentences in the middie, 
‘o. 7. Twenty-four sentences commencing with capitals, No. 8 ‘'wenty-four sentences, smaller size. No, & 
Twenty-four sentences. very fine, for a lady's finiebed hand. No. 10. Commeret al forme for beys. No, 11. 
Commercial torms, cards of compliment. No. 12. Variety alphabets, German, Old Kaglish, Roman and Italic 
tint, plain and ornamented. ©. 13. Bold commercial writing, day-book, reading sentences, commercial 
ferme and firm names. 
KNOPP’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, In 9 Numbers. Per dosen, $1.20. Cowrawrs: No. L 
First principles and contracted letters. No. 2. Stem. loop and contracted letters. No. 3 Exercises to stem, 
p aud contracted letters, combined into words; also figures. No. 4. Formation of plain capitals, with exer- 
wi Yo 5, Variations in more complicated capitals, with exercises in worls. No. 6. Krercises in a 
smaller hand, meral seut~nces. No. 7. Commercial hand; ledger headings, ete, ; bold hand. No. & Business 


forms; notes, drafts, receipts, bills. ete. 


No. 9. Ladies’ hand. 
KNOPP’S GERMAN PENMANSHIP, In 9 Numbers, Conrawts 
small letters. No. 3. Capital letters aud figures, No. 4. Exercises in words, 


Noa. 1 and 2. Beginning exercisers and 
Nc. 5. Exeretses in sentences; 


emall hand. No. 6. Exercises in words; commercial hand. No. 7. With four line writng ov each side, Kxer- 
cises in letters, bills, receipts, notes drafts; smallest commercial hand. A. Kxercises tn sentences. B. 
Exercises in wo ‘a 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
9 Dey street, New York. PUBLISHERS, Vine street, Cincianati, 0, 


The Peard Patent Folding Desk and Settee 


IN THE USE OF THIS DESK A SCHOOL OR 
OPEN. 

RECEIVED 

PREMIUM 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FAIR FOR 1870 AND "st 


We also manufacture the 


NATIONAL 


STUDY DESK, 


with 


With Jac < Mathematical 


EASEL 


- MENT. - = 
The National School Furniture Co., lll and 113 William 


LECTURE ROOM 18 SECURED AT PLEASURE. 
FIRST 
THE 


CLOSED, 


THE We invite special 


atteution to our 


BEAUTIFUL 


AT 


eTTLes oF 


STATIONARY 


DESKS, 
Church and Hall 
Sealings, 


Send for an Inuce- 
TRATED CaTaLooUn. 


St., New Vork, 





ATTACH 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


Geography, Manual for the In 


strument, Celestial Hemispheres an) Key, the whole forming a complete 


The Stellar Tellurian is 
unrivaled, not ouly in re 


cution, but also in respect 
to the range of difficult top 
ies, which it makes perfect 
ly simple. Among these 
may be named: ne two 
necessary to 
eclipses sidereal and ay 
nodic motion, precession of 
ete. B 
turning the crank the earth 


a'ong the ecliptic, through 
the sizgas and constellations 
of the Zodiac, while the 
sun's vertical and most 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the sones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meaawhile, per o ming its 
monthly elliptical and in- 


The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 5 


tually appears. The Key 
enables t Vee to trace 
ae upon the 


the constell 
charts. 


Teachers and men of science generally have universally ex 
ilicox & | aud accuracy of the iustrameut and charte, For cireulars and particulars ac 





| illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries, 


= 


4 their cppeovel and wonder at the beauty 
its 


oo 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MFG. CO., 42 Barclay Street, 


The Favorite Botany—VYouman’s. 





ver ap P 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for coa- 
clusive evidence. 


ferent family vewing-mactines ae woos | TEACHERS CANNOT AFFORD TO USE 
INFERIOR TEXT-BCOKS. 


THEY OUGHT ALWAYS TO SELECT THE BEST. 


The Most Popular Geographics—Cornell’s. 

The Best Series of Arithmetics—Quacken boss's, 

The Most Effective Classical *crice—HMarkness’s. 

The Most Interesting U. 8. Histortes-Quackenbos's, 
The Standard Rhetoric and Grammars -Quackenbos's, 
The Most Attractive Astronomy—Lockyer’s, 


The Most Thorough German Grammar— Wrage’s. 
The Newest System of Drawing—Krusi’s. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHFRS, 
Kow York. 
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MIDSUMMER EVE. 


A sunset glory lines the west 
With streaks ot crimson. In the pine, 
The ring-dove murmurs on her nest; 
Aud myriad golden starlets shine. 


the fair, ca'm hour of t, 


i} lets fall, 
The swallows from the dizzy height 
Of ivied steeples twitteriug call 


sorte ag ot aber 


" 
Of dew-tiled flowers slowly close, 
And martins gather ‘neath the eaves, 


and on the breast of silver stream, 
The lilies quiver, whilat the “ 

Of rustling night-breeze, like a dream, 
Stirs their white blooms, and passes 


TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 
BY ©. T. POOLER, A. M. 


The business of mind is # think. What- 
ever induces thought im the mind of the 
child is a source of mental development, 

and education. 

The educational problem of to-day 
seems to be how, and by what means, to 
teach the mind of the child to think cor- 
rectly, philosophically and independently; 
and thus, by its own action, to develop 
itself most in the least possible time con- 


by. 














sistent with the health and growth of the | .4 


bow. 
‘© this end are the innovations of object 
teaching and Kindergarten upon the old 
aths we trod when we were boys in the 
ong-ago. And although it is still a ques- 
tion, and a very grave question too, whether 
the surroundings of nature, speaking to 
the child with her “ various language,” 
and daily" bursting with fresh novelties 
upon his senses, about which he must and 
does think and learn so much, together 
with much of his own language, do not af- 
ford sufficient food for his thought ; and 
whether the promptings of his wants and 
his natural curicsity are not suflicient 
stimulants, during the first seven years of 
life, to give the child all the mental occu- 
pation, development and education that is 
consistent with his well-being, without the 
restrictions and forcing influences of the 
schoolroom. Yet we seem to act and talk, 
to write and teach as ao this question 
had long since been settled. And a visit 
to our district schools will show us the lit- 
Ue feet and limbs of only three and four 
ears old writhing and dangling from bigh 
nches in a vain effort to find rest for their 
little soles. It is by no means settled what 
subjects are the most proper to be first 
presented to young minds for thought and 
study ; yet we are called upon to consider 
the qualifications of teachers. 

Much as our State has done for the im- 
provement of her common schools, it is a 
remarkable fact that her statutes are silent, 
both as to what shall be taught in those 
schools, or what shall be required of thir 
teachers to constitute their fitness for their 
important work, 

n its enumeration of the duties of the 
School Commissioner, the law says one 
duty shall be “to examine persons propos- 
ing to teach common schools within his dis- 
trict, and, if he find them qualified, to grant 
them certificates of qualification.” But 
—— in what, or how well qualified, it 
does not say, leaving it to his judgment to 
fix the standard. 

There are 113 School Commissioners, 
about 24 City Superintendents and 8 normal 
achools, making 145 separate and inde- 
pendent licensing departments in the State, 
each fixing its own standard of qualifica- 
tions for the teacher, each differing irom 
all the others, and some of them net con- 
sistent with themselves for twelve months 
atatime. Hence, though we cannot boast 
of uniformity in the system, we may say 
— the variety is all that can be asked 

or. 

If we attempt to trace the origin of our 
present standard of qualifications, we shall 
be led away back among the dead cin uries 
into the old Peter Stuyvesant formation, to 
“a custom whereot the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” giving the 
sanction of common-law authority that our 
schools should teach the children *‘to read, 
write and cipher.” 

Seventy-one years ago, one Judge Peck, 
of Oswego, introduced a bill into the Leg- 
islature of New York for the organization 
of a common school system, which became 
a law. The teachers at that time were 
still busily engaged in teaching the chil- 
dren to “ read, write and cipher,” and the 
schools were organized upon that basis, 
with no innovations upon the practice. 

Four years later, upon tbe recommenda- 
tion of Gov. Morgan Lewis, in a special 
message, a law was passed to coply the 
net b age is ot 500,000 acres of the public 
lands, whenever its income should reach 
$50,000, to the payment of teachers’ wages. 
Yet no provision was then, nor has since 
been made, as to what these teachers 
should do, or what should be their qualifi- 
cations. 

In later years, a State Superintendent, 
in commenting upon tbis subject, says: 
“Peachers are expected to be proficient in 
spelling, reading and penmanship, and 
well versed in the definition of words, in 
arithmetic, geography, and in the prinei- 

les of English grammar.” Further along 

e says: “In high and union free schools, 
the range of examination might include 
the higher branches of mathematics, physi- 
ology and mental philosophy.” 

e therefore sball treat this subject only 
with reference to what is at present doing 
in our common schools, and the objects to 
be — by that work. And first, [ 
would say to the applicant for a teacher’s 
license: 

Requisite book qualifications depend 
upon no contingencies of small schools, 
smal! wages, or back districts. They have 
no fellowship with ignorance, stupidity or 


avarice. The person who could use such 
special pleadings and apologies to aid him 
in obtaining a license at once confesses 
judgment of his own incompetency, and is 
not fit to lead in the ranks whose march is 
upward and onward, but should go at once 
into the sanitary department and be cured 
of all inefficiencies. 

The Ps children of the log-house in 
the back hamlet have the same right to 
good instruction and the highest mental 
culture at your hands as have those who 
happen to live in yonder costly mansion. 
Wherever you locate the field of your 
labors, you are to deal with, to care for, to 
instruct, educate and develop immortal 
minds. You should therefore know all 
there is to be known of the subjects upon 
which you profess to be a competent in- 
structor; and more, too. You should 
know how to p those subjects in such 
a manner that the learner may understand 
and master them sooner than you did your- 
self. You are to teach others how to think 
and how to ‘7 * this is the on part 
of your work. You should w all the 
facts and principles pertaining to those 
subjects, and not merely believe in them. 
It is to be feared that the qualifications of 
too many of our common school teachers 
are, like the Articles in Westminster Cate- 
chism, subjects of faith rather than knowl- 





ze. 

But, to be more explicit, you should know 
all the sounds of the letters of the alpha 
bet, and be able —— and illustrate them 
each and all as ily as you can write the 
letters of that alphabet. You should know 
how to spell all the words in use in any or- 
dinary history, reading book, or spelling 
book. You should know all about punc- 
tuation, so that you can write any number 
of pages, and be able to punctuate the 
same correctly and rapidly. Then, and 
not till then, are you well qualified to 
teach that great foundation work, the spell- 
ing book. In grammar, you should be 
able to analyze any sentence and parse each 
of its words correctly, at sight ; should be 
able to hear all recitations without the text 
book before you, and be able to illustrate 
any rule, note, or exception under consider- 
ation by originating a sentence for the oc- 
casion, thus exhibiting to your class its 
application. And this practical applica- 
tion of the rules and principles of the lan- 
guage, by the construction of sentences, 
should constitute one of the daily exer- 
cises in this study. Until you are able to 
dy this, you are not well qualified to teach 
in that important and much abused science, 
English grammar. 

In arithmetic you should unders‘and every 
rule or mathematical principle as clearly 
as you ‘do those in the first four simple 
tules, At every recitation you should be 
able to give your class an original practical 
example fer solutioa, involving the prin- 
ciples of the rule which forms the subject 
ot the lesson ; and this all the way through 
the book. 

lam aware that many teachers of some 
terms’ experience are not able to do this. 
The fault is not because of a lack of any 
natural ability, but because they have 
never studied and investigated the subjects 
with a full determination to know all about 
them. Though plain language, yet it is 
true that a degree of mental indolence, a 
lack of professional pride and determina- 
tion, underlie all other apologies that any 
teacher of turee terms’ experience can give 
for imperfect qualifications. They apply 
for a license to teach, and thus advertise 
themselves as good scholars and competent 
instructors in all the branches studied in 
the common schools, the “ back part of the 
book” included. And it is the duty of the 
commissioner, the trustce and the parent 
to hold them to the highest standard of 
qualifications. Honest incompetency 
should be kindly advised and assisted to 
improve ; but brazen conceit should be sent 
adrift as a humbug. Teachers, too, should 
be constant readers of the news of the day, 
of the improvements thet are made in tie 
arts and sciences, of the inventions and dis- 
coveries of the day. All of these are fruit- 
ful fields from which to draw materials 
for compar.son, for illustrations and 
proofs, before their classes, of the prin- 
ciples in which they are instructing them. 
They should remember it is the subject 
and not the text-book upon which they are 
to give instruction, And he who calis to 
his aid all of these outside applications of 
the principles he is teaching, thus clearly 
and forcibly illustrating the same, be- 
comes, not only the most interesting, but 
the most successful educator. 


You say you want a license to teach. Well, 
bave you ever spent a whole day, or even 
a whole hour, thinking what to teach 
means? Can you do your work well, if 

ou have not aclear idea what that work 

? Did you ever, by the help of diction- 
aries or other books, und best of all by re- 
viewing the operations of your own mind, 
arrive at the clear, full and complete 
definitions of the three expressions to teach, 
to instruct, and to educate ; so that in the 
schoolroom you can tell at any moment 
when you are teaching, when you are in- 
structing and when you are educating; and 
also which of the three you should most 
endeavor todo? Limite will here 
allow only brief hints as to the distiactions 
of these terms. There is a vast difference 
between telling or showing, instructin, 
and educating. Take an example. 
pupil asks, ‘‘ How much are thre times 
four?’ The teacher answers, “Twelve.” 
This is telling. There is neither instrac- 
tion nor education in it. The teacher has 
named an abstract idea, “twelve.” The 
Ty simply believes it, but does not know 
t to be a truth, because bis mind has not 
been led to perceive any relations between 
“three times four’ and “twelve.” Take 
another method, that did actually occur in 





a schoolroom. John asks, “Teacher, how 


much are three times four?’ The teacher | 
places a handful of corn upon the desk, 

telling Jobn to put four kernels in a pile, 

and make three such piles. The boy says 

“this looks like business,” and performs the 

work, then by request counts all the ker- 

nels used, and sings out “twelve ! three 

times four make twelve.” *‘Are you sure?” 

asks the teacher. “Yes, sir, 1 know it’s so, 

for that proves it,’ exclaims the boy, ‘‘ and 

if I had a bushel of corn, I could make the 

whole multiplication table.” In this last 
method, there is care!ul, connected thought, 
a perception of the relations of numbers 
and quantities to the result, and a cunclu- 

sion tbat it would apply to the whole 
table. This is a process of education, the 
result is knowledge and not mere belief ; 
the mind, too, bas received discipline in 
the operation, and is now able to pursue 
the study without further assistance. 

We teach a pupil how to do a thing, and 
he imitates us. We instruct him in the 
principles involved in the process by ex- 
plaining why each step is thus taken in the 
performance ; but we educate him when 
we use such means in showing him the 
how, and such language in explaining the 


systematically thinking out the how to do 
it and the why it is done so for himself. 
Education, as the origin of the term im- 
plies, means to lead out or develop the 
powers or faculties of the miod ; in other 
words, a pupil is educated when he is en- 
abled to think correc'ly, independently and 
methodically ; to analyze, compare, per- 
ceive relations, draw correct conclusions, 
arrive at truth, deduce principles, and un- 
derstand the whole subject under consider- 
ation without assistance from others; and 
the habit of doing this forms mental dis- 
cipline. And fie whose efforts in the 
school-room produce such results possesses 
the highest qualifications as a teacher. 
Were f again to ask the applicant fcr a 
license whut it is that we thus educate, be 
would answer at once, “ the faculties of 
the mind ?” 

But I would further inquire, can you as 
readily tell whut those fuculties are ? Can 
you name them all, describe their powers 
and offices, and explain their relations to 
and dependence upon each other? Can 
you tell which faculties should be, and 
naturally are, developed first in the child’s 
mind, and through which of the senses 
they can best be reached? Can you even 
explain the laws of assoviation, and illus- 
trate, by instances, how much memory is 
dependent upon them for the mady and 
faithful performance of its functions ? 
Finally, do you thoroughly understand the 
philosophy of the mind? If not, fow can 
you expect to educate those faculties philo- 
sopbically, in the best manner, and with 
the greatest good and economy of time, to 
their possessor? You would make poor 
work,and many mistakes, in putting to- 
gether the wheels and machinery of a 
watch before you. had informed yourself 
all about its construction and the relations 
of its parts; and you would not venture to 
undertake to improve a defective wheel or 
mainspring in a valuable watch belonging 
te your neighbor without having first ob- 
tained a thorough knowledge of watches, 
their levers and wheels. Yet you do ven- 
ture and undertake to improve the more 
complex and intricate faculties of his 
child’s mind, without having first obtained 
the requisite knowledge of its powers. 
And it is a watch that is to run without 
stopping, through all eternity, while its 
usefulness to its possessor, the kind and 
ropa | of the time, it will keep in this life, 
is to be greatly modificd by what you at- 
tempt to do with it and for it. 

If you intend to teach, it is your impera- 
tive duty to qualify yourself in the science 
of mental philosophy. Nor is this all. 
The proprietors of a certain establishment 
in a thriving city of a neighboring State 
have acquired great reputation and patron- 
age for the locomotive steam-engines which 
they manufacture. The secret of their 
success is simply that they understand their 
business, are ee and careful. 
When they sell and warrant an engine, 
they sell a man with it, as engineer, to tun 
the machine the first year ; and that man 
has served an apprenticeship at their estab- 
lishment and learned all about the ma- 
chine—its component parts of iron sinews, 
levers and joints, cranks and wheels, the 
capacity of its iron throat and lungs for 
the steam it breathes, the quantity of wood 
and water it requires for its daily food, and 
the wonderful combination ot philosophi- 
cal principles brought into action in its 
use ; in short, the engineer has learned 
how to man and take care of it, be- 
cause there is a fearful risk of human life 
when it is intrusted to the care of ignor- 
ance. 

What of all this, do you say? Why, 
only this. When you go into the school- 
room as teacher, you find there a score or 
two of little, living machines, engines with 
the steam all on; and you are to run them, 
manage and care for them. They are 
thinking, feeling machines—feeling pain 
and fatigue, joy and sorrow, a hundred- 
fold more acutely than you do, without 
your mature, enlightened judgment to give 
them self-control. Each little body is a 
h fold more lex and delicate in 
its structure than the sieam engine—with 
its two hundred and eight bones for levers, 
bound together and moved by five hun- 
dred muscies; its brain, where the mind 
lives, operating in and through all by 
means of the delicate net-work of tele- 
graphic nerves, that extend to the minutest 
art; its littl pump of a heart, full of 
xes and valves, sending the warm life- 
blood through all, at the rate of eighty to 
ninety beats a minute, and back again to 
the lungs for fresb, pure air, which God 
made on pu for it to breathe—eac 
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little body, I eay, so wonderfully, so wise- 


why, as to induce in him the habit of | ® 





ly made, and yet so frail that a majority of 
them go to pieces before the first ten years 
—so sensitive, too, that an angry word, an 
unkind look from the teacher it loves will 
set its heart trembling and its blood rush- 
ing faster— t to have, at least, as en- 
lightened a judgment to look after its wel- 
fure as the establishment referred to re- 
quires for its steam engines; for there is 
ulso a fearful risk of life when children are 
placed, year after year, in the care of ignor- 
ance and quackery, at home or in the 
school-room. Hundreds of children die 
annually from colds, exposure and want 
ot exercise and pure air, for which some- 
body is responsible and not the provitlence 
of God, to which it is sometimes in 
ery attributed. If it is important that 
teachers should understand the philosophy 
of mind, in order to educate it properly, it 
is equally important that they should un- 
derstand the organism and requirements of 
the body, through which the mind is to be 
educated, for the health and even the life 
of the pupil may otherwise be sacrificed 
upon the altar of ignorance. 

No teather can be well qualified to take 
= of any school who does not under- 
tand the laws of health, to an extent at 
least that may be acquired from an ordi- 
nary text-book upon the subject of physi- 
ology, anatomy and hygiene; who does 
not w that in childhood the bones of 
the yo | are comparatively soft and yield- 
ing, and therefore liable to suffer pain and 
become distorted unless allowed frequent 
change of position; that unless rest is al- 
lowed soon to follow the contraction of a 
muscle, exhaustion and injury will; that 
the child cannot endure one position as 
long as an aault, without positive injury; 
that the body must be free from pain and 
fatigue, must be comfortable, or the mind 
cannot give attention and connected 
thought to any subject of study; that a 
schoul may be quiet enough for all pur- 
poses of study, and yet not maintain the 
forbidding silence of a dead-house, filled 
with motionless mummies. 

An experien e of nearly thirty years 
among the schools has long since taught 
me that the work of the teacher is a labo- 
rious, olten a poorly paid and sometimes 
a thankless service. But while we assume 
the duties and responsibilities of the pro- 
feasion, let us endeavor to keep pace with 
the times in the improvements of our own 
qualifications. 

After all the advice, the hints and in- 
siructions we may receive upon the subject 
of teaching, we must rely upon ourselves. 
Our own individuality must be, and ap- 
pcar, indelibly stamped upon all our work. 

The order, the system, the ingenuity, 
the tact, the discretion, the patience, the 
per-everance, the encryy, the ambition, 
the will to eucceed, must each and all 
be within and form a part of the teachei’s 
mind, und be developed as a part of his 
character by daily exercise, or he can never 
become a truly successful educator. 








CHASED BY A PANTHER. 


Years ago a shiftless woman in the Mid- 
dle Stues found herself out of candles in 
the evening, and trotted off for a neigh- 
bor’s, a mile away, to get some. She had 
an adventure by the way, and brought 
home no candles : 

So she said to her husband, who sat 
smoking in front of the great wood fire, 
‘“*Well, I do declare! our candles are all 
out, and I must ran up to Mrs. Smith’s 
and borry afew. I can’t do my sewin’ by 
firelight, and the evenin’s is too long to set 
and co nothin’. Ill be back 'fore its fair- 
ly da'k;” and off she went. 

I don't see why she didn’t send him, I’m 
sure; but she was none of my great grand- 
mothers, so never mind, 

Well, she went up through the woods, 
and over to her neighbor’s house, and by 
the time she had heard all the news, got 
some candles, and started homeward, it 
was about dark. 

She went along very well and wasn’t a 
bit afraid until she got fairly into the 
woods, and then it wasso dark she could 
scarcely “see her hand before her face,” 
as folks m2 

But sbe knew the way, and was going as 
fast as she could, when asudden “ screech” 
made her heart as well as her feet stand 
still. It sounded like the voice of a woman 
in distress ; but this woman hadn't “ been 
brought up in the woods” not to know a 
panther when she heard it. 

Frightened almost to death, she started 
to run, but ske heard the panther leap like 
an enormous cat from a tree not far off, 
and knew he was after her. Faster and 
faster she tried to run, but over the crack- 
livg bushes and fallen trees she heard him 
jump, and when she felt that he was almost 
on to her, with a desperate hope she flung 
a candle over her shoulder as she ran. 

Then she heard the frightful beast stop : 
the candle tempted him, and he stopped to 
eat it, while she flew along with new 
strength. But it seemed only a minute, 
and she heard him after her again, and be- 
fore he got too near, away went another 
candle, and again he stopped to take the 
tempting morsel. 

And so the poor woman fought her way 
home with candles, her heart in | er throat, 
and every limb trembling; and when at 
last she came in sight of her own little log- 
house, with merry firelight shining through 
its window, the caught hold of the rail- 
fence in front of the door with new energy 
and threw to ber fierce pursuer, whose 
a eyeballs she could plainjy see, the 

ast of her borrowed candles; and she had 
barely time to reach the door, push it open, 

t inside and call to her husband to help 

asten it, before the 


ther leaped the 
stile and came forwa 


with a bound that 


Was meant to carry all before it. . 
But it didn’t, for the strong door was 








fast, and the man inside, now fairly roused 
did his duty like a man. The ever-ready 
gun was snatched from the wall, an 
opening the door a very little, be fired’ 
and the old villain outside gave his las; 
leap and fell dead. 

So you see they hadn’t any candles that 
night, after all. 


a 


O.p Rvusser.—A fortune awaits the 
happy inventor who shall teach manufac. 
turers to restore old rubber to the condi- 
tion in which it was before vulcanization 
for with that secret there would be practi. 
cally no consumption of this invaluable 


mock- | article. The om | has been done, and suc- 


cessfully, and we have ourselves seen pieces 
of vulcanized rubber, possessing great 
strength and elas‘icity, which were made 
ancy See old car-springs ; but it has 
never been accomplished on a large scale, 
and awaits the enterprise and ingenuity of 
some new Goodyear to develop it. 

Meantime, old rubber has its uses. By a 
system of steaming and passing betwecn 
rollers it is reduced to a s*mi-plustic state, 
and in this condition is used in combina- 
tion with a coarse fabric for heel stiffen- 
ing, @ purpose to which it is admirably 
adapted, its water-proof qualities being of 
especial value. There is in a neighboring 
city a factory cevoted entirely to this 
branch of manufacture, where several hun- 
dred tons of old rubber of all kinds are 
consumed annually. 

Old rubber is also largely used to mix 
with new raw material in the manufacture 
of all kinds of rubber goods. It serves to 
give bulk and weight, and, if it do:s not in- 
crease, it certainly does not lessen the 
strength of the fabric. It may also be men- 
tioned that powdered soapstone, white 
lead, terra alba and other heavy substances 
enter largely into the composition of almost 
all rubber goods, the use of which b»comes 
apparent when it is remembered that they 
are generally sold by weight. 


—-- 


AN old lady who is in the habit of 
pushing her glasses upon her head when 
through with them, and having several 
pairs, was unable to find any of them the 
other day. On asking her davghter’s as- 
sistance in finding thrm, three pairs were 
found high and dry upon the top of her 
head. 





SIMILIA SIMILIBUS OURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
Tt AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 
7 experience.an entire sucess: —y y+ -% 
—Efficient and Reliable. hey are the only i 
cines perfectly adapted to peer ure—e£0 simple 
that mistakes can not be made in using them; so 


harmless as to be free from danger, and so efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have raised the high- 
est commendation from ail, and will always ren- 
der satisfaction. 

Nos. Cures Cent 














1, “ Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations. 25 
2, “ Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 2 
3, “ Cryimg-Colic or Teething of Infants. 2 
& * Dhkesiben, of Children or Adults.... 25 
5, “ Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic.. 25 
6, “ Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting ...... Px] 
7, “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.......... 25 
8 “ Neuralgia, Toot! , Faceache... 25 
9, “ Headaches, Sick Headache,Vertigo 25 
10, “ Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomac 2 
ll, “ Su mange or Painful Periods. 
_ 3 wh ites, too Profuse Periods. ... ew 
13, “ Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 2% 
14, “ Salt hewn. Erysipelas, Eruptions 25 
15, “ Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... 2% 
16, “ Feverand Ague,Chill Fever,Agues 50 
17, “ Piles, blind or bleeding............. 50 
18, “ Ophthalmy, and Sore orWeak Eyes 50 
19, “ Catarrh, acute orchronic, Influenza. 50 
2, “ Whooping-Co hh, violent coughs ov 
21, “ Asthma, Breathing.. ... 50 
= ee jah gps nee meaesees noone. 4 
* er rged is, Swellings 5) 
%, ““ General Debility,PhysicalWeakness 5) 
3, “ y and scanty tions...... 50 
2%, “ Sea-Sickness, sickness fromriding 50 
27, “ Kidney-Disease, Gravel.......... b&w 
ain ~ - invelentary Die- 
ap! 
CRATES ...0.0 cer ccoccccwess scccsees 10 
Five xes, with one vial of 
Powder, very neceseary in seriou: 
COBDS... ccccccesceccccccsces -- 500 
29, “ Sore Mouth, Canker. ia, 
30, ‘* Urin Weakness, wetting bed. 50 
31, “ Painful Periods, with Spasms... 
2, “ Sufferings at of life......... 10 
ae. Epler. »Spasmes, St. Vitus’ Dance..1 00 
#, “ Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.. W 
Of 35 lw evil co haw my if 
5 © con’ Dg & ic 
for pa disease a family fo 9u 
ject to, with of directians........... $10 
Of 20 vials, with book, Morocco Care..... 6 
ae 8; ‘ifies (fluid), for cure of 
diseases of all Domestic Animals, with 
GROOMOMB.. ... cocrcccercnncewccesecss vee. 


Complete Case, with lx Manual. 10 
Large Rose Case 60 vials, 
containing all our Specifics, including Vet- 
erinary and others not enumerated above.. 
POND’S EXTRACT 

Cures , yee Lameness, Sore- 
roat, Sprains, Toothache, 

heumatism, 


35 


New 
Piles, iis, Stings, Sore 
leedi of the Lungs, Nose, 
or Piles; Corns, Ulcers, 


Price, 6 o2., 50 cts.; Pints, $1.50; 

Quarts, $1.75. 
aA These Remedies, except POND'S EX- 

CT, and single vials of Veterinary Medicine. 
are sent by the case or single box. oo Dake 
the country, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Address, 

Humphreys’ Specific 

Homeopathic Medicine Co. 

Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwar, New Yors. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


New Store, 817 Broadway. 


To Teachers and Students. 








Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it. A 

, nervous, exhausted feeling, ne energy, an 
tion or vigor, low te, con: ad, we mewmory 
the consequence of overwork. This isa Nervous De- 
medy in Humphrey's 
fie No. Twenty-eight. Thousands 


Homeopat t. od 
havo beea simple sugar pi They 
tone up the system, arrest the barges. 1 the 
tal venate the ays 
m. pales 2° tee p package of five boxes ands $2 
vial of powder, which is im; t in all old long 
ding cases, or $1 per box. Sold by all fires 
class sent to og Oe t of 
the - A HUMPHR SPECIFIC HOME 
OPATHIC CO., 562 Broadway, N. Y. 
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a Wise and Otherwise. 


It is possible to b2 doing something and 
yet be very idle. 


The mosquito, as a public singer, draws 
well, but never gives satisfaciion. 


It is a miserable economy to save time by 
robbing yourself of necessary sleep. 


The foundation ef success in anything 
is laid on at least three strata of defeat. 


Love’s young dream—a little sighing, a 
little crying, ittle dying and a very great 
deal of lying. 

Most of the shadows that cross our 
path through life are caused by standing in 
our own light. 


When a house burasdown it burns up, 
when you drink a glassful you drink it 
empty, when you take a car it takes you. 


A good library is a precious catacomb, 
wherein are embalmed imperishably the 
great minds of the dead who will never 





It is one of the beautiful compensa- 
tions of this life that no one can sincerely 
a: A to help another without helping him- 
self. 


Life, according to the Arabic proverb 
is composed of two parts: that which is 
past, a dream ; and that which is to come, 
a wish. 


The following is extracted from a smart 
boy’s composition on “Babies:” ‘‘ The 
ae 8 heart gives 4th joy at the baby’s 
Ist 2t 


When certain persons abuse us, let us | 
ask ourselves what description of character | 
it is that they admire; we shall often find 
this a very consolatory question.— Colton. 


Never get angry. It doves no good. 
Some sins have a seeming compensation | 
or apology for present gratification of some 
sort, but anger has none. A man feels no 
better for it. It is really a torment. 
Another reason for never getting angry 


is that there is so little thit can happen | 


| eB ae) 


that is worth getting angry abou!. 


cy Hite of Everything. 





“ A Recheiee having a dvertised oo aw ife 
to share his lot, an ‘ Anxious Inquirer’ so‘i- 
cited information as to the size of said 
lot.” 


He who, when called upon to speak a 
disagreeable truth, telis it boldly and has 
done, is both bolder and milder than he 
who*nibbles in a low voice, and never 
ceases nibbling. 


Said a youngster in high glee, displaying 
his purchase to a bosom friend on the side- 
walk: ** Two cocoanuts for ten cents; that 
will make me sick to-morrow, and I won't 
have to go to school.” 


“Mrs. Miffin,” said a visitor, “Emma 
has your features, but I think she has got 
her father’s hair.” ‘‘ Oh, now I see,” said 
the “dear little Emma ; ” ivs because I 
have my father's hair that he has to wear 
a wig.” 


Atarecent examination by the Board 
of Education official, the following ques- 
tion was put and cleverly answered : “ Did 
Martin Luther die a natural death ?” 
“No,” was the reply, “he was excommu- 
nicated by abull.” 


To show the workings of the competitive 
examination system, an English case is 
cited. One of the candidates spelled 
Venice with two n’s; thus, V-e-n-n-i-c-e. 
The examiner, who could spell, but not 
speak correctly, sternly inquired, ‘‘ Do you 
know, sir, there is but one ‘hen’ in 
Venice ?” ‘‘ Then eggs must by very scarce 
there” was the reply, whereupon the can- 
didate immediately passed. 


SUNSET. 
See with what pomp the vy Ay 3s down 
sevens ro purple moun wide 
Hw mellow radiance streams ; a steep hill- ws 


ts clothed with splendor, and ‘the distant tow 
‘ears his last glory tike a biazing crown. 

We ecaunct se him now, and yet his fire 

Still lingers on the eit ‘a tallest 5 re, 

by the gat! TT frown 

God of light, 


bright, 
ate birds plume their moist yings for flig ht, 
b~ > w pale aad vanish or cht ! s 
“Catton, July, 837. 
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Cuitron. 


Currostrizs oF THe Earta —At the 
city of Modena, in Italy, and about four 
miles around it, wherever the earth is dug, 
when the workmen arrive at a distance of 
sixty-three feet, they come to a bed of 
chalk, which they bore with an augur five 
feet deep. They thea withdraw from the 

it before the augur is removed, and upon 

ts extraction the water bursts through the 
aperture with great violence, and quickly 
fills this newly made well, which continues 
full, and is affected by neither rains nor 
droughts. But what is most remarkable 
in this operation is the layers of earth as 
wedescend. At the depth of fourteen feet 
are found the ruins of an ancient city, 
paved streets, houses, floors, and different 
pieces of mosaic work ; under this is found 
asoft, cozy earth, made up of vegetables, 
and ai a depth of twenty-six fect seage 
trees entire, such as walnut-trees, with the 
walnuts still sticking to the stem, and the 
leaves and branches in a perfect state of 
Preservation. At the depth of twenty- 
eight feet a soft chalk is found, mixed with 
& quantity of shells, and this bed is eleven 
feet = pee. Under this vegetables are again 





SPECIALTY 


The ‘Coat a ‘Shirt. 





Excelling in FIT, COMFORT and CONVENIENCE. 
R. 8. HUTCHINSON, Sele Manufacturer, 
765 BROADWAY, third door below Ninth street. 
All Styles Made to Order eneay 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Mra. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 
best in the world, warran to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan ; renders the 
skin soft, clear and beautiful. Solid by all Druggists, 
price $1. Prepared only by Mra. mee, 341 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York. 








ry \HE NEW YORK CITY GASE —~ AND SPORT- 
ING EMPORIUM. The undersi 
mesy t Manufacturers and 
the United States, 
las us before eee as over two- 
| thirds of all the are of our make and by 
some houses are Face gh 
Catalogue ~~. and ss R2. cases sell inferior goods 
for our ma ‘o secure ourselves and customers 
| we hereby offs raCha!lenge of One Thousand [ollara 
to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sporting Goods 
| in the United Cases who will prove that they manu- 





vance from Our 


—-. assortment, Sell Cheaper, Make 
Better Goods, or r Give Better Satisfaction to Cus- 
f--—4 We ve new styles of Uniforms, Spikes 


Bats and Balls, for this season. Our new Illustrated 
and Colored Catalogue of Base 1, Cricket, Archery, 

| Fishing Tackle, Yachting and Rowing. Boxing Gloves, 

Masks, Foils, Gymnasium, Steam Engines and figures 

to attach, and Sporting Goods in General, seut free on 

application. Special Discount to Schools and Colleges. 

PECK & SN 





(DER, 128 Nassau Street, New York. 
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——_~ 
DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 
MESS J. 8. STIRLING, 
345 Sixth Avenuw 
Botween 23d and 24th sireets, 


Late of Le Bon Ton office 
TAYLOR'S si STEM TAUGHT. 





Mrs. Miller's Emporium of Fashions 

and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 

MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 

and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 

choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 

and Plain Patterns in the country, exact!y and aceu- 

rately cut, warranted fit perfect. Many years of 

—- enables me to defy competition. 

—Dressmaking in all its branches. 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
tHOULDER BRACES, BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
‘AND CHEST EXPANDERS, 

No. 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts, and 
233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and iéth ats, New York. 

Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
} at short notice. Al! cars pass the door. 


| ‘THE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


Tus Macains combines cheapness, durability, sim- 
plicity ead great effectiveness 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 

A UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE 

Agents wanted everywhere for the Frieto! Washer 
and the “ perfected” Self-Adjustia, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WAINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 Park place, New York. 


CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 


No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York. 





TRADR. 


Wringer, $7 50. 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and soll caper 
than elsewhere in the city. 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done ia al) the latest styles 








MEDICAL. 





pes petwonice 
LITTLE’S 


UPEECTOR AL 


a MOST 
RELIABLE REMEDY FOR | 


\Conghs, Colds, Hoarseness,) 


CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 





INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, | 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROTP, |}! 
| 
ASTHMA, } 
(N FPacCT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
| 
CONSUMPTION. | 
The effects to be dooked for by taking the | 
Syrup PecTorat are, a soothing and controlling |} 
influence over any coagh, promoting sleep, 
allaying x the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
ating a he valthy secretion or expectoration, 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the congh, and bequeathing to posterity 





one of its greatest blessings—sound lungs; 
thereby insuring immanity from Consumption 











| 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
| 


SOLD ay DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES & CO.PROPES 


"CANAL ST. NEW-YURK 





REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
,242Grand St,, New York. 
Bold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


BITTERS. 


MILLEN'S 


These celebrated bitters are pre from one of 
the most beneficia! herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentile 
stimuiant, they are @ most valuable remedy for all 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid- 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu- 
liar to females. They are most potent in reculating 
the secretions, changing the constituents of the fluids 
and restoring health anc vigor to the debilitated func- 
tions. Also cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Pyrosis, 
Gout and Bick Headache, besides being a never-failing 
Appetizer. 

Manufactured by the sengetetee, William Millen, and 

ut up in °. cugeriee style for family use, and sold at 

— low i $10 and S® cents per bottle; AS 

expres on C. 0. D. to any accesible place 
Bold by all creeniets. Dopee 18 Bleecker street, near 
wery. 








Ric HARD C. BE AMISH, Attorney and 

Couneclor and Notary Public, Supreme Court 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Beco: ad 
avenue 


Kendal’s Spanish Amnibilato 
pauish Annibilator. 
The only remedy that wil! per- 
4 maneotly banish all kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flics, 
, and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 





LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of testi will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings 
REFERENCES. 
BREW YORK. 
St. James Hotel Parker House 
Coleman House St. James Hotel 
Westminster Hotel, American 
} mare House. Revere House, 
ant House, House 
Graod Contral Hotel, Clarendon Hotel. 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 


E. B. SACKETT & CO. 
Send for cireular, 





SCHOOL BELLS. 


Established in 1836. 
ELLA, for A a santo, 
Factorice. 


which more have been oom be} 
hae establisiment than at all the 


Pg ty, 





wail The 
| 


Weed “ Family Favorite ” 
SEWING MACHINE 


THE BEST SEWING MA- LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


PURPOSES. Sews Lace to Leather. 


Exe- 
cutes ang, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, 

Sold 00 Monthiy Payments. Cording, Hem-Stitching, Foe 

. . ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 
Sativfactim Guaranteed. Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and te. 
ing at the same time. 
SALESROOMS : 
6I3 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


459 FULTON S8T., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 







INSTRUCTION FREE. 





INSTRUCTION, | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
| Vp tCHAEL FALIHEE, 
Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 


BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


$e 


PEN MA Nsa@ uP. 
T. AMES & 
Execute in the aS perfect Ad y- artistic style every 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 
PERM OxSHIP. | | 

Engross Re Memorials, Ad- | 
dreases, &c., write m ‘an “Inptomag Family Records 
Certificates, Rolls of ma t aud Membership, Title 
Pages, Tablets. Cards, & e. 
Persons desiring superior work or instruction should 
bee our specimens. 
For Cireular, Specimens or other information, cal! 

adress 


upon ef or 
D. T. AWES & CO. 
756 Broadway, New York. 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to | elmonico's. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 
CLASSES pow whey Hell ane fa all branches 
of Music and Modern Lang 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS Dar AND BVENING 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
rms commencing from date of entrance. 


 AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No, 82 Fifth Avenue, 

Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos 1? and 14), New York 
M. HALLAM’s MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Unien Sqvare, 4th Avenue. 
Taorouzh instruction. ~ Plane, Violin, Organ, Or 


chestral Iustruaments. Vocal aad Harmony 
Terms, #19, @15, $25, 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 
| 1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streets 
Up Room i 





Bole Patentee of the uBy HINGE BUTT, which a 
lows no Screws to Le see. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
One door west of Third Avenue.) 

NEW YORK CITY, 
ESTABROOKE, 


RON-REVERSED 


PERROTYP ES 


Si UNION SQUARE, 
N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


( 
febli-ly 





SEWING MACHINES, 


“BLEES” 


Stairs, 

Ornamenta! Lettering, Resolutions, Cer 
tifecates, Di Famili! and Bibles, Ko 
velopes Ad Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly vate), Artiste’ Tablets lettered | 


andon band. Weddi 
and printed 


FP\EACHERS WANTED for Boglish, 


ling and Visiting Cards engraved 


Noiseless 


French, 

Germin, Classics, Painting and Music, to in 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Murua. Pian 


thr FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


dress 
AMERICAN Eevo ATIONAL UNION, 


Y9313E-19074 





Challen ces the world in perfection of work, strength 


io. 737 Broadway, New York and beauty of stitch, durability of construction an 
capiat ity of motion, 
DAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D| , yy at principal m ant Gee eqnacinn ent auodies 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, | pry F SEWING MACHINE ©O, 
Arith’c, higher Math'ics, Gram'r, Spelling, French, No, @3 Broadway, Ne w Yor 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g; | 


24 writing lessons $2.50. Ladies taught Bookkeep 
ing and Correspondence. 


“VICTOR” 








T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 2 FOURTH ° 
avenue, opposite Cooper Institate, Bookkeeping a 
Writing, Arithmetic, Keadling, i... and German. 

Ladies’ Depart ment Day and Telography taught 3 

practically. Demand for Operators . ‘ 

| 3 ‘ 

i 3 E? 

| 83 2° 

| 2 32 
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The Sewing-machine 
The Highest Cash Price Paid | PAR EXCELLENCE, 
| UNRIVALED FOR BITHER PAMILY OR MANUFA 
TORING PURPOSES, 
OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St. 
Agents wanted. 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- | 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ET. 


MANHATTAN 





Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 
J. TUCKER, : 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Trimmings 


IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 

The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, | 
perfectly matched. | 

FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. | 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS. 

Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prieca. at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 





Beat knowa ayy — Family Work and Em 


broideriag. Fm readway. New , 
811 BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira axo :2ru STREETS. “B01 Palen Bireet, Wrooktye. 
E. J. ANNIN, 


ORCAN, PIANO. VIOLIN GUITAR 





Manofacturer of Flags and Banners, 
1 FULTON STREET, NRAR BROADWAY, 
ST ee ee a (Retabiahed Mt) ABW TORE. 


— i hte ‘address’ 3. 3. Wats Gils, Bunting aod Musiin Viags. ppeae, 
4 4 jun 
eM Virector. , Delireien ae. ete etc., always on —zh =| 


SINGING—HARMONY.—Strictly Private 


ate Lessons, 92 
Fifth avenue. Les- 
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SCRIBNER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
The educational department of the pub- 
lishing house of Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., New York city, is evidently,a vigor- 
ous branch of that flourishing concern. 
= At ~y success of Guyot’s Geographies 
all Maps, and the extensive adoption 
of “a valuable publications in public 
and private schools, has introduced the 
name of Scribner favorably to the educa- 
tional public. And it may be fairly stated 
that the school books issued by this house 
are of the same high order of merit as the 
miscellaneous publications which have 
built up its enviable reputation. 
Scribner's Educational Series comprises 
Gapet's Geographical Works, Felter’s 
Arithmetics—now completed by the publi- 
cation of a new Grammar School Arith- 
metic, prepared by Prof. Selim H. Pea- 
body, of the Massachusetts State Sgee: 
tural College—Cooley’s Works on ural 
Science, embracing Text-books on Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, and the popu- 
lar Elements used in nearly all the ublic 
schools ot New York city; Tenney’s Works 
on Natura) History, Sheldon’s Object Les- 
son Series, and a Jong list of standard text- 
books and works of reference for acade- 
mies and colleges. The publishers have 
ust issued a new and unusually handsome 
lustrated catalogue of the entire educa- 
tional serics, including the Wonder and 
Travel Serics. 





ENTIRE CONFIRMED SUCCESS 


Guyot’s Geographies, 


Common School Course. 


Gayot’s Elewentary Geography. Price, 75c. 
Gauyot’s Intermediate Geography. Price, $1.60. 


For Higher Grades, 


Gayot’s Common School Geography. $2.25. 
tinyot’s Physical Geography. This long looked- 
for book will be issued during the approaching 
Fall. 
Multitudes of friends throughout the country— 
friends of Prof. Gusor, friends of sound education, 
filends of 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


will rejoice to be assured that these valuable works 
were never bo highly appreciated, never so exten- 
sively introduced into the schools of different sections 
ef the country, never selling so largely at any time 
during their history as at the present time. 


Among the recent more important 


ADOPTIONS 


of this series, after continued searching trial, may be 
named those of the 


State of Vermont, 

Chty of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Olity of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
City of Cincinnati, 0, 
City of Allegheny, Pa, 
State of Arkansas, 
Joracy City, N. J. 

State of Virginia. 
Nowton, Mass. 





COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


USED ALMUST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 





This now, handsomely illustrated Text-Book has 
bad a most unusual welcome from teachers, and will 
be very largely used in the schools of the country now 
desiring an elementary class-bock in Natural Philos- 


ophy. 
Price $1. 





& GRAND 4np Ein Sts,, 
lew Youn, July 3, 1872. 
“Cooley's Elementary Natural Philoso yhy”” has been 
in extensive use in the Grammar Schools of this city 
for nearly a year, and, 98 asl have been enabled to 
ascertain, hus givenu unqualified satisfact 
It is, in my judgmeut, a work of -— superior 


merit, 
Signed, HENRY KIDDLE, 
City Superinterdent. 


ee or Pusuiec IvstRuction, 


FELTER’S ARITHMETIC, 

COOLEYW’S NATURAL ®CIENCE SE- 
RIES. 

SHELDON’S OBJECT LESSONS SE- 
RIES. 


TENNEY’'S NATURAL HISTORY SE- 
RIES. 
GUYOT'’S WALL MAPS. 


9" Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Text Books, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 

ar Cc di of teach and persona! visi- 
tation is exceedingly welcome to us always and is 
most cordially invited. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 
New Tork City. 








OB PRINTING.—EVERY DRSCRIPTION OF BOOK 
pA ST prgtng qnconsed in the beat mye at the 
‘oxK Scnoor Jovnnar, 119 and 121 





Masson street. Kepecial attention paid to the printing 
of billhe: letter 
and no bills, rs, 














OTARY PUBLIC.—Ono always in ot 119 Nassau 
N street, Room |. 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, - + = = $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 
Paid, > - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN, 






ANDREW W. GILL,......cccsceceeeesceeeeeee President 
EVERETT CLAPP........0.-0eeeeceeeeees Vico President 
LUCIUS McADAM.... -Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH..-....... .- Assistant Secretary 





DR. B. F, ATWOOD’S 
CILEAD BALM. 


BEFORE USING 





THE EXCELSIOR 





OF THE WORLD! 
falling ont of the Hair 


AMUSEMENTS. 


wooed: S MUSEUM, 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
M ALL PARTS Lad THE WORLD 
on_Exbibition from 8 A. M. to 
The colepenies Bermuda @ Giant, 


8 feet pe inches still growi 
ta oti tasth a “Albino Boy” 
ROB MACGREGOR, 
wih teres bos aan , anil ailkeon texture, while 


eyes are of & delicate 
TWO Penvonl 


IN aan PuCTURE-ROOM 
rat 2 AND 8 


scoptionable tionable guertainment given. 








A chaste and 
Admission, 30 contest 





MUNICIPA 
BOND 


amount invested. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine st. 


Registered Bonds of Leavenworth Co., 
Kansas. Value of y Over $20,000,000 

BONDS of the VILLAGE OF NEW LONDON, WIS., 
having but 10 and 12 years to run. 

BONDS of the CITY OF LAGRANGE, LEWIS CO., 
MO., issued for Municipal purposes. 

All payable in New York city. For sale at prices that 
will pay from 12 to 15 per cent. on the investment. 

Also, other choice investment securities. 

Call or send for descriptive circulars, 

THOS, P, ELLIS & CO. pen f 14 Pine at. 


‘TEN PER CENT. 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 


Principal and interest payable in New York. The 
safest and most desirable of bond i A fow 
choice lots for sale below par. 

7 PER CENT BONDS 
OF JOHNSON COUNTY, KANSAS, 
Registered with State Auditor. 
Interest January and July, in New York. 
Actual weath OVGr.........f:ecceeeeseeerees $20,000,000 
Indebtecuess Only... .....cceceeccaceceeeecee 
Price, 75 and interest. 

Also, Missouri County Bounds, a* pemen that will pay 

the investor 12 to 15 per cent. inter 
ITCH, OTIS ry Co. Bankers, 
11 Pine etreet, New York. 


- FRENANCIAL, 





OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, CARE- 
fully selected by our Western 
Agent, for sale at prices that will 
pay from 12 to 15 per cent. on the 











HARTERED BY THE. 
UNITED STATES. 
Tus Freepmay's 8avines ano Trust Company, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


4 NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
> No 18 Breecker ‘treet, New Yorx. 


NT, 
its payable ON DEMAND with ~ eg due. 
—— strictly private and confidentia 
by check, if desired, to eeeen 
siding out of the city. 
specialty made of Kooy Ny Compound Interest Cer- 
tifteates perenne ON DE 
Bask Hovrs—Daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M., ont on 
Monday and mt nights, from 5 te 8P.M. 
ND FOR Ci iRCULA 
HARRIS, Manager. 
Jou J. ZviLux, am 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 
New York, June 24, 1872, 


Forty-third Semi-Annual Dividend. 











The Trustees of this on have declared the 
FOR'Y-THIKD SEMI- AL DIVIDEND. on all 
sums on deposit July 1, ‘iby the rules entitled thereto,) 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, payable 
on and after the third hooker in July. 

Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 
eame as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President, 
gi SCHELL, Treasurer. 
Cc. F. VORD, Secretary. 





It arrests the 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Waker 


As a Toilet it is unequal 
The following certificate is from * patqmenn, Ph. 
hy Aapiotens © emiat to ¢ © Board o: 
D.—sir: I ote J our 


«Bineca’ Balen" %." found it to be a strictly vegetablo 
preparation and free from citar you nous or injurious 


Seal. 





P y yours, 
. Eww DEMANN, Ph, T 
Sold by all “drucaiats. 


SERVANTS 


AND 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

ISAIAH WATTS, 


240 Grand street. Second door East of Bowery 


Th xi i, ruled for 40 
SILIGATE The new Numbers, fe ° 
ruled —_ for fare yee | or 

SPELLING ) oii Peres tor echolar’s oan 

LEAF 

SLATE. ple sent by mail, post-paid, on 
application. 
al Y. f, Silicate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton 8t., N.Y 


No. aa wad date. Size 5x7¢ 
NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


Price, $1. 





a 


in. Retail price l0cts, Intro- 
Sesteeg yocmagn, ae. Saum- 





THALWHEIMER’S ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 

VENABLE’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 

ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 

WHITE'S AR(THMETICS, 

HARVEY’S GRAMMARS. 

ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP. 

SCHUYLER’S ALGEBR Aand LOGIC, 

PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 
SINGER. 

RAWS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

McGUFFEY’S READERS and 
SPELLERS. 

PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 


WILLIAMS’ PARSEHR’S MANUAL, 
McGUFFEY’S NEW JUVENILE 
SPEAKER. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


28 BOND STREET. 


QmaennvaL REPORT 
or THR 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 
341 and 343 East Fourth st., 
July 1, 1872: 
RESOURCES. 


Bonds and Mortgages......-+.---+. $2,161,500 00 
Stock Investments.....-......+-++ 








6,504,550 60 
Amount loaned on Public Spooks. 106,(48 50 
Real Estate cost. $52,631 35.. 
Market value, $7 52,631 35 
457,573 79 
on Svock.... 403,390 «2 
$9,688,744 26 
ul er Es. 
eon duo Depositors............ $9,112,309 29 
Principal os, 817,903 00 
Interest ered r 
lst July, 1872...... .  254.405,65 
Excess of Assets over liabilities... 576,454 97 
$9,688,744 26 


Sworn to before me, this 
29th day of bag 1872, 
. Lyon, Homey Pe goo 


Y. 
ANDREW NILLS. President. 
JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 





Dear Dork 8. vincs Bay, } 
Ml anv 343 East Fourts st., New Yorx, 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


PAID ON ALL SUMS FROM $5 TO $200, 


INTEREST allowed on deposits made on July 9, 1272. 
NDREW MILLS, President. 
JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 


TRUNK DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 


where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
J. T. BARNARD & SONS, 


COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 








AND 





294 FROAT STREET. 


PIANOS 


rent applied to purc’ 





PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 
. PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 
A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for eale ch: 
urchase, Repairing 


8 UNION SQUARE. 
foe oe ot or to rent. Money paid for 


att 





dene =e - E a toy Set No. 8. Union Square. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK~ BOARDS, 
BOOKS, CHARTS, | 
ae | Aw PS, 
GY TIC 
APPARATUS. O8 OBJECT 
APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of all modern styles, and many other 





Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


| WHAY, 


| 
j 


| 
| 


“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” | 


Ee P PATE aT FOUNTAIN PEN, 
older fits nae pen. By Mail: 
Nickel, $1 00; Rub ber, $1.50, $3.00 and $3.50; also su. 
t— quality’ Gold Pens, tubseer and Gold Pencils, &c, 
3 ae = +x Send stamp for Circular. 
HAWEES, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
fRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
pposite A. T. STEWART’S, 


| A GREAT OFFER! ! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, Y.. will d 

ose of ONE HU NDEED PIANOS, MIELODEONS, and 

RGANS of six first-class make ers, including W: aters' 
at extremely low prices for cash, or will take from @4 
to $15 monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent 
applied if pasthenet. New 7octave PIANOS, metern 





NEW YORK. 








SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Trustexs, Teacuszrs, ScHoot ComartTers and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience bas given us the ad- 


are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machmery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

Por pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREKT 
NEW YORK. 

Also manufacturer of 

CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES. 

N. B.—Bleecker street and Eighth avenue cars pas- 

within one block of the door. 


The Illustrated | Guide 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 


Union Settees, 


with perfect $9 seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&ec. Mailed fre 


American School Apparatus Co., 
58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


~ PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECPROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., ke. 











A very large stock constantly on hand, 
Prices and Iilustrated Catalogues sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. ¥. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


LOECOME, 
Or Life to the Hair, 


positively crows hair w aad bald heads; ene falling 
of the hair; has no po! us oF caustic inzredicnts. 
and is an actual epouitie: Seeks, never tailion unleas 
2 hair glands have been destroyed by Ganene, ‘ar 
baldness always cured. Thorong! jon 
tonielted, and reference made to nntmerous patients 
who have beea treated 


Office hours from 11 a. «. to 5 P. ™., oxcept Pridays 
when the hours are | to 8 Pp. u. 

Applied at 860 Broadway, corner of Seventeenth 
street. 


MRS. B. M. DE PBY, 


Death to all Insects 


ON PLANTS, VINES AND TREBS, 
Without injury to vegetable life, by using Buchan's 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR 


BUCHAN’S DISINFECTING SOAP WILL KiLL 
VERM' 











ROACHES, IN, and all Insects which barbor in 

i: .s aod na Sonl's Soh -om i 
eu's . an 

dorred and nsed by Chowiste. Physicians and families 


asthe best-known F 

Prices low. Send for aveular $0 

KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No, 57 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK- 





~~ Jones? Stationery Bazaar, 

No, 153 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843, 

De ami Initial Rtationery. Visiting 
—~ inthe most fashionable style. Boo! 


wy wentty ome executed, 
went of Gold Pens and Holders, 
Booograms cn engraved in the most — manner. 
Bomethi Handker- 





chiofs, napkins, ete., stany with crest. coat of arma, 
ste napltina bis Sanremo 


vantage over the many new houses in this line that | 





27%, cash. Now a ne 

kind of PARLOR ¢ ORG AN, the most beautiful style —{ 
perfect tone ever made, Geet ee. | Music Books 
Music 








1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Mannfacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Rroslway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties. 

Originator of the celebrated ‘‘PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 





DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
765 BROADWAY. 

Cures without tho use of Acids, Caustics. or any in- 
jarious preparations, Corns, bunions, Tn-growing 
Nails, Inflamed Joints, ay all afflictions of “fine feet 
without the slightest p: 


Mave You Seen Those Beautiful | 


“Dolly Varden Gems?” 
Three Dozen for 25 Cents, 


FINISHED IN TEN MINUTES 





735 BROADWAY and 383 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 23d and 24th sts., 


New York. 





HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGE, Te. BUTTONS, 
ACE, xc. 
Machine Twist. coves o8 and Embroidery Sitks, &e 
907 BRO. Y, 


(Near Twentieth street 








CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, ETO, 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 
J. W. SMITH, 
408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30TH AND 31ST STS, 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Ete., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAM’, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 
Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DBALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 

PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 


OSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT. 
TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMPORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &c. 
BEOSTEADS, COTS, kc. 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month. 


TERMS EASY. 











KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 
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